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A Great Plan to 
Develop 


The Concert Field 


Cooperative $100,000 Corporation 
Plans to Enlist Aid of Managers 
and Artists Throughout the Coun- 
try. 





+} 


HE second meeting of the Com- 


munity Concerts Corporation, a 
$100,000 organization consisting ot 


eight leading concert managers of the 
country controlling over 200 of the 
world’s most famous musicians was 
held in New York on Wednesday eve- 
ning in the offices of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau. 

Most of the meeting was devoted to ap- 
pointing various committees necessary to the 
prompt functioning of the enterprise: a 
territory committee to make a survey ot 
concert activities and possibilities through- 
out the country: an ¥en committee to 
adjust terms and conditi under which 
performers enlisted by the member manage- 
ments will be available; and various in- 


+ 





dividual committees to select office head 
quarters, organize a staff, etc All com- 
mittees were instructed to present reports 
at the next meeting, which will be held Jan 
uary 5. 

> Capital of $100,000 

This unique organiz wl s des 
tined to wield tremem ifluence de 
veloping unorganized musical territory over 
the country, now consists of the following 


managers: Metropolitan Must Bure: Au, 
Evans and Salter Man agement 
Arthur Judson, Loudon Charlto > emer 
and Jones. Wolfsohn Musical Bureau ot 
New York, Inc. and Concert Management 
Daniel Maver, also R. E. Johnston, whe 
owing to illness in his family ’ 
tend preliminary meetings of the organizers, 
but who by proxy is represented in its or- 
ganization. 
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Apply for Charter 


When interviewed by Mustcat AMeErtIca’s 
reporter on Thursday morning, Loudon 
Charlton, secretary of the Community Con- 
certs Corporation, stated that application has 
already been made for a charter under the 
laws of the State of New York with an 
authorized capital of $100,000. Fifty-thou 
sand of this is to be immediately 
to the original applicants 

Mr. Charlton further stated that this new 
enterprise would by no means be limited to 
the original eight members, but that pr 
vision had been made for other managers 
and enterprises, who wish to become at 
filiated with Community Concerts Corpor- 
ation. 

To expedite organization, these eight man- 
—_ who were in unanimous agreement as 
to the plan and the feasability of its opera 
tion merged their interests Mr. Charlto 
again emphasized the fact that the corpora 
tion wished it distinctly understood that 
was in no way antagonistic to any individu- 





als or organizations engaged in managerial 
enterprises, and that it was hopetul for the 


affiliation of all similar interests 

‘As previously expressed,” said Mr. 
Charlton, “our first objective is to open up 
new and dormant territory where at pres 
ent no organized concert-giving activity) 
exists Already we have received many) 
communications from all parts of the coun- 
try expressing keen interest in our plans, 
with the hope that we will be able to serve 
communities from which these letters have 
been received.” 

Seven of the managers, with Mr. Johnston 
absent due to illness in his family, met in 
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Announcing Irving Weil 


ITH this issue Irving Weil joins the staff of Musi AL AMERICA as its ; 

\ chief music critic. Mr. Weil, a New Yorker by birth and training 
and a cosmopolitan in outlook, has long ranked as one of the most brilliant and 
erudite of the Metropolitan reviewers. He is a critic in the fullest sense of the 
word: an informed, experienced, and authoritative commentator on music, whose 
opinions are distinguished alike for their soundness and for the informality and 
wit with which they are expressed. Besides being an extensive contributor to 
the magazines Mr. Weil has been for the past seventeen years the music critic 
of the New York Journal, a post that he still holds. Dive. 











Maurice Ravel, 
Who Makes His 
American Debut 


in 
New York 

on 
January 15 


Garden Scores in 


Jongleur” 





~ HICAGO, Dec. 28.—The spirit of com- lovely but emotionally 
; mercialism, which in spite of many have | 
worthy gestures still sometimes hovers ovet evidences of 
an enterprise conducted in the interest of When the history of modern operatic art 
civic uplift, was effectually banished from is written, the chapter of Mary Garden will 
he Auditorium on the night of Thursday, be a long one, and surely one of its bright 
Dec. 22. when Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de est pages will be the one devoted to this 
Notre Dame” was staged for the first time vistful, utterly touching portrayal of the lad 
in several seasons with Mary Garden again who had only the poor tricks of his trade to 
comparably portraying a role that seem offer in adoration of the Virgin. 
ingly tempts no one else It is needless to particularize in the case 

In place of that aforementioned sinister of an art whose infinite detail is fully un- 
spirit, one of serene spirituality was invoked derstood only when its final object is re- 
by this priceless combination of perfect art vealed. — For those who must _know such 
and perfect interpreter. Its influence held things, it can he stated that Miss Garden's 
sway not alone over the stage but also, ap- vocal condition was one of unusual brilliance 
parently, in the hearts of the audience, for at and surety 
no time in the past does one remember this (¢ 


unexciting work to 
stirred the public to such emphatic 
approval 


ontimucda m page 
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Bartok Bows to 
America 


in New York Hall 


Plays Own Rhapsody at Début With 
Philharmonic. Other Events 
Reviewed, 


By IRVING WEIL 


HAT promised, the other even- 
ing, to be something with dyna- 
mite in it, at least to a New York 
Philharmonic audience which - still 
views with much alarm the contempo- 
rary musical scene, turned out to be 
nothing more explosive than consider- 
ably pre-war Hungarian  saltpeter. 
Sela Bartok, the one-hundred-and-one 
per cent Magyar who was just about 
off the boat tor his first visit to these 
more or less sovereign States, threat- 
ened to make his début with his new con- 
certo for piano and orchestra but was per- 
suaded to think better of it. Instead, we had 
Bartok in search of his youth—his Opus 1, 
the rhapsody for piano and orchestra. 
Nonetheless, this Hungarian modernist, 
in music that was neither modernist nor 
deliberately Hungarian, notably impressed 
himself on one’s perceptions. A white- 
haired man of forty-seven, imperturbably 
self-contained, he revealed in this rhapsody 
written when he was twenty-three the man 
that is tndubitably still inside him—a com- 
poser, as he is a pianist, of sensibility and 
power and, most interesting 
tain sombre tenderness 
His first appearance here thus took on 
the aspect of something of importance; in- 
deed, in the perspective of a season more 
complaisantly given up than most to the 
trivial in matter and the fifth-rate in per- 
formance, of inveigling importance. 


of all, of a cer- 


The Extreme Left 


For Bartok, to everyone who has known 
anything at all about him and his music, 
represents the Extreme Left in Hungary, 
which like nearly all the little pals within 
the League of Natiofis, has been having its 
post-war renaissance. So we were all pre- 
pared with mental anti-astringents to listen 
to the Bartok concerto, completed only a 
year ago and presumably summing up the 
whole current Bartok gospel of dissonance. 
But we were let down with the early rhap- 
sody—all the way down to Opus 1. 

That was one trick Bartok lost to chance, 
or perhaps to Mr. Mengelberg, for the 
conductor of the Philharmonic, although he 
plays modernist music, does it, one suspects, 
with about the relish of a Park Avenue 
Pekinese for a gutter hambone. The of- 
icial announcement had it that the con- 
certo was abandoned because of insufficient 
rehearsal. If you have learned to take of- 
ficial announcements from orchestral and 
operatic managements without wincing, this 
one will give you no trouble. We ourselves 
had a notion that perhaps the Bartok score 
may have barked a trifle too menacingly at 
Mr. Mengelberg and have brought some old 
phobia of his back to life. 

An amusing little twist to the matter was 
that insufficient rehearsal, although bad for 
the concerto, was genially supposed to be 
quite all right for the rhapsody. Of course, 
it wasn’t. And this was the second trick 
that Bartok lost to chance, or again, perhaps 

Mr. Mengelberg. Certainly a more grop- 
ing accompaniment has seldom come from 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

One had to judge the Hungarian, then, a 
good deal from what he had to say at the 
piano and from what one supposed he might 
have had to say in the orchestra. And he 
aptured one’s imagination in spite of the 
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Carl Flesch 


Flesch to Resign 
Duties at Curtis 


Concert Tour of Europe Will 
Occupy Him During Season 
of 1928-29 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28.—After an ab- 
sence of five years from the concert stage ol 
Europe, Carl Flesch, violinist, has been en- 
gaged for a tour of the continent which will 
compel him to relinquish his American ac- 
tivities at the close of the present season. 
Mr. Flesch will appear in recital in the 
principal cities of Europe during 1928-29 
and will also be heard as soloist with the 
leading orchestras 

In addition to his concert engagements in 
America during the past five years, Mr. 
Flesch has been head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute of Music since 
its establishment in 1924. His decision to 
remain abroad will necessitate his retire- 
ment from the Institute at the expiration of 
his contract at the close of the present sea- 
son. 

During his sojourn in America Mr. 
Flesch has appeared as soloist with leading 
symphony orchestras and has toured exten- 
sively as a recitalist. At the Curtis Insti- 
tute he has taught a number of brilliant 
young violinists. Three of his students—Lois 
zu Putlitz, Iso Briselli and Henry Temianka 
—are to make their professional débuts in 
New York this season under the auspices 
of the Curtis Institute. 


Makes Statement 


“The only reason I have not renewed my 
present agreement with the Curtis Institute 
of Music is my earnest desire to concertize 
again in Europe,” said Mr. Flesch, com- 
menting upon his departure. “I have spent 
the greater portion of the past five years in 
America, making it impossible to fill concert 
engagements abroad. 

“Mrs. Edward Bok, prompted by a rare 
love for music and an unswerving idealism, 
has created in the Curtis Institute of Music 
an institution that is unique. Never before 
have the needs of young students been so 
provided for, not only in regard to their 
education and musical training, but as re- 
gards their health, housing and every indivi- 
dual requirement. In fact, the pity is that | 
was not born forty years later so that | 
might enjoy its advantages as a pupil! 

“Mr. Hofmann, director, will assuredly 
preserve and further the standards and 
ideals of the Institute. To my American 
friends I take this occasion to extend a 
heartfelt greeting. I can never forget my 
delightful experiences in the United States, 
among which my work at the Curtis Insti- 
tute fills a place in my heart that is never 


to be dislodged.” 
Hofmann’s Tribute 
Josef Hofmann, director of the Curtis 


Institute of Music, expressed his high ap- 
preciation of Mr. Flesch as an artist and a 


Events in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 28.—Through a 

coincidence in bookings, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” assumed particular prominence 
in the operatic affairs of the week. The 
New York Metropolitan gave the Mascagni 
work on Tuesday evening in the Academy 
of Music, in traditional association with 
“Pagliacci,” while in the same theatre on 
Thursday night the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company presented “Cavalleria” with 
“Die Puppenfee” as an after-piece. 

In Mr. Gatti’s offering, Maria Jeritza 
gave Philadelphians their first glimpse of 
her Santusza and received generous ap- 
plause. Frederick Jagel made a good im- 
pression as Turiddu. There was a satisfac- 
tory Alfio in Mario Basiola, a fair Lola 
in Ina Bourskaya, and a somewhat youthful 
Mamma Lucia in Philine Falco. The Met- 
ropolitan’s great chorus was in fine form, 
and sang with spirit. 

“Pagliacci” introduced Giovanni Marti- 
nelli as Canio, Giuseppe De Luca as Tonio, 
Queena Maria as Nedda, Lawrence Tibbett 
as Silvio and Angelo Bada as Beppe. Mr. 
3elleza conducted both operas in authorita- 
tive style. 


Philadelphia Company 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company’s 
“Pagliacci” on Thursday had several fea- 
tures of merit, including the pictorial excel- 
lences of Lisa Roma, a Philadelphia product, 
who, as Santuzza, was effecting her Ameri- 
can début in opera. Miss Roma’s voice is 
not quite powerful enough for this rdle, but 
it is agreeable in quality and was used with 
very sincere art. There was a somewhat un- 
even, but at times, and especially in the 
“brindisi,” a capable Turiddu in Sergei 
Radamsky; an unusually effective Lola in 
Mignon Sutorius and a first rate Alfio in 
Rodolfo Hoyos, a young Mexican baritone. 
Fulgenzio Guerriri conducted with vigor. 

“Die Puppenfee,” which followed, proved 
an altogether charming revival of a de- 
cidedly neglected work. The Metropolitan 
used to give Bayer’s pantomime ballet fre- 
quently in the Conried days, and those of 
3ianca Froelich. Although somewhat in- 
ferior to “Coppelia,” with which it has 
analogies in theme, the “Puppenfee” is de- 
lightfully typical of an engaging side of 
Viennese musical gaiety and its waltzes and 
captivating airs are worth occasional hear- 
ings. Henri Elkan, at the conductor’s desk, 
brought out the sparkle of the lilting melo- 
dies. The chief dancers of a large troupe 
were Catherine Littlefield and William 
Hughes. 


Symphonic Program 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, 


guest conductor; Georges Enesco, soloist, 
presented the following program at the 


Academy of Music on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night of last week: 


“The Barber of Bagdad” overture, Cornelius-Mottl 
Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra....Brahms 


“Good Friday Spell,” from “Parsifal”....Wagner 
““Waldweben” from “Siegfried” ........... Wagner 
“HROGME “SPWOTCINO 6c ccctccscces pe evenaesee’ Wagner 

The feature of this concert, made up 
chiefly of familiar numbers, was the ex- 
quisite musicianship of Mr. Enesco, who 


gave a noble reading of the Brahms Con- 
certo, a work which in the rich texture of 
its orchestration is almost of symphonic 
stature. There was almost a hint of Kreis- 
ler in the gifted Roumanian’s poetic play- 


ing of the lovely Adagio. Mr. Reiner’s re- 
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vival of the “Barber of Bagdad” Overture, 
with the Mottl editing, proved a mildly 
interesting semi-novelty—the work had 
never previously been performed at these 


concerts. The Wagnerian numbers. were 
capital exhibits of Mr. Reiner’s operatic 
training, which has been widespread and 
thorough. 


Sing “Traviata” 

A choral body of selected voices and ex- 
emplary drill, a superior ballet and an ex- 
cellent orchestra were the fundamentals of 
the well rounded and balanced production 
of “La Traviata” the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, under the direction of 
Francisco Pelosi, gave in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The principle of the organi- 
zation is to give opera of attractive quality 
at half the prices of the great operatic 
companies, with well routined principals co- 
operating. 

Pina Garavelli, who was the Ophelia to 
Titta Ruffo’s Hamlet on the opening night, 
found the role of Camille more within her 
range, and succeeded excellently in both 
the coloratura of the first act and the lyric 
demands of the others. Lolino Silva, new 
to local audiences, disclosed a voice of fine 
texture and adroit handling, as Alfredo, 
though he tended to deviate from the key. 
Joseph Royer’s readvent as Germont, pére, 
was applauded. Edith House, Valantin Fig- 
mak, Prestin Foster and Calomea Zbetnew 
rounded out the performance. Walter Gri- 
gaitis was at home in the dulcet strains of 
the score. 


Chamber Music 


Two famous organizations have dis- 
coursed chamber music, the Curtis Quartet 
giving the second of the faculty artist re- 
citals on Dec. 14, and the Flonzaleys pro- 
viding the program for the meeting of the 
Chamber Music Association on the after- 
noon of Dec. 18. 

The new Casimir Hall of the Curtis In- 
stitute afforded added proof of excellent 
acoustics, when Carl Flesch, Emanuel Zet- 
lin, Louis Bailly and Felix Salmond offered 
two numbers which they presented with uni- 
fied sympathy and co-operative solidarity. 
The Mozart B Flat—sometimes called the 
“Hunting Call” Quartet—was a choice in- 
troduction to the majestic C Sharp Minor 
Op. 131 of Beethoven. 

The Flonzalays’ exquisite ensemble gave 
unusual joy to a highly approbative audi: 
ence. They played Mozart’s D Major 
(Koechel 575) the Andante and Scherzo 
from a MS. Quartet in C Minor by L. D. 
Mannes, the D Flat Major Op. 15, of Doh- 
nanyi. 

The week also reached a peak in the more 
spectacular precincts of opera, with four 
productions, for the first time since Ham- 


merstein bucked the Metropolitan, fifteen 
vears ago. These were the Metropolitan’s 
‘“Rosencavalier,” the Philadelphia Operatic 


Society’s “Martha,” the Civic Opera’s 
Bohéme” and the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company’s “Tosca.” 

The week began with three Sunday af- 
fairs, given in spite of the commonwealth’s 
drastic and antiquated blue laws of 1794, 
and “bootlegged,” as one might say, to or- 
ganizations having subscribing members who 
are entitled to give whatever programs 
they pleased, within the bounds of law and 
order. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Providence Gives 


Symphony Praise 
First of Educational Concerts In- 
cludes Arabian Music 
by Berge 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 29.—The Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra, Roswell H. 
Fairman, conductor, was heard in the first 
of a series of educational concerts on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 11 in Elks Auditorium. 
The program included compositions by 
Weber, Saint-Saéns, MacDowell, Haydn, 
Sibelius and Berge. The latter’s “Hindoo 
Prayer” and “Arabian Festival” aroused 
considerable enthusiasm. 

_A feature of the evening was an aria 
trom “Samson and Delilah,” sung by Jean 
Wilkins Berkander, local contralto. 

The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet, 
consisting of Marianne Kneisel, Elizabeth 
Worth, Mary Lackland and Nancy Wilson, 
gave a concert of unusual charm recently 
at the Women’s College in Brown Uni- 
versity. The program consisted of Haydn’s 
Quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 5; three move- 


ments of the Debussy quartet; and 
Smetana’s “Aus mein Leben.” 
Chaminade Club Concert 
The Chaminade Club, of which Mrs. 


George H. Lomas is president, gave a de- 
lightful Christmas musicale in Froebel Hall 
on Thursday morning, Dec. 15. 

A feature of this admirably interpreted 
program was the appearance of the Chamin- 
ade Vocal Ensemble in which more than a 
dozen professional musicians, members of 
the club, presented “Slumber Songs of the 
Madonna” by May A. Strong with words 
by Alfred Noyes, a composition which won 
the 1927 Federation prize for three-part 
women’s chorus. It was sung by Mrs. Ar- 
thur E. Rogers, Mrs. Mark Whitehead, Mrs 
Walter P. Pierce, Emily Amidon, Mrs. 
Frederick Bodell, Mrs. George H. Lomas, 
Mrs. E. Lindsey Cummings, Edna L 
Mathewson. Marguerite W. Shaftoe was 
the soprano soloist. ‘The singers were ac- 
companied by Mrs. Raymond W. Perry, 
Loretta ©O’Hara, and Louise Waterman, 
Bessie Birch Wood conducted the ensemble; 
and Mrs. Dexter T. Knight, a former pres- 
ident of the club, read a description of the 
composition, 

This music was followed by piano solos 
by Helen B. Schanck, who played a Romance 
by Sibelius and “Robin Goodfellow” by 
Hopekirk. Mrs. Ivy Hustler Whitehead 
sang Christmas songs, accompanied by 
Christine Gladhill. 

N. 


BisseLt Pettis. 


Paderewsi Opens Tour in New 
Rochelle 
will open his 1928 tour 
New Rochelle on Jan. 3 in the Junior 
High School. The following Monday, 
Jan. 9, he will give a concert in Brooklyn. 
The program he has selected for New 
Rochelle consists of Symphonic Etudes, 
Schumann; Sonata—A flat, Beethoven: 
“Auf dem Wasser zu singen,” “Soirée de 
Vienne,” “Hark, Hark,” “Erlking,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt; Ballade, G Minor, Etudes, No 
4 and 5, Barcarolle, Mazurka, A Minor, 
Grande Valse Brilliante, E Flat, Chopin; 
Melodie, B Major, No. 3, Paderewski; 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt. Fifty con- 
certs are included in the proposed tour 


Paderewski in 


There will be a New York concert on 
March 24. 
Matte Tanuary 25, 1906, at the Post Office at New 
Year Copyright, 1927 
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Shepherd Music 


Given Premiére 


Cleveland Has First Performance 
of “Horizons” at Symphonic 
Concert 


CLeve.anp, Dec. 28—A concert by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, with Nikolai Sokoloff 
conducting and Joseph Fuchs, violinist, as 
assisting artist was of unusual interest be- 
cause of the first performance anywhere of 
‘“Horizons” by Arthur Shepherd, assistant 
conductor. 

Subtitles of this work are “Westward,” 
“The Lone Prairie,” “The Old Chisholm 
Trail” and “Canyons.” Here was disclosed 
an essentially American symphonic contribu- 
tion. “The Lone Prairie” and “The Old 
Chisholm Trail” are extremely effective; 
“Canyon” is impressive, and “Westward” 
reveals a bouyant mood. Mr. Shepherd’s 
orchestration is masterly and telling. This 
performance was led by the composer. 

The concert began with the: Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff “Sadko,” given here for the first time. 

Mr. Fuchs chose the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo and displayed a tone of unusual 
warmth, as well as a mastery of technic. 


“Henchman” Given 


On Dec. 12, “The King’s Henchman” by 
Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay 
was given in the Public Auditorium. 
Rafaelo Diaz as Aethelwold, Frances 
Peralta as Aelfrida, Richard Hale, the King, 
and Dudley Marwick, cast as the Thane of 
Devon, sang very well. Constance Hejda 
was the Serving Maid, and Giovanni Mar- 
tino the Maccus, both appearing with suc- 
cess. Jacques Samoussoud was a compe- 
tent director. HeLen BARHYTE. 





Choir in Indiana 
Sings with Zest 


Indianapolis Mendelssohn Unit Has 
Mary Lewis as Soloist in 
Opening Event 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 28.—The Mendelssohn 
Choir, under the direction of Elmer Andrew 
Steffen, opened its eleventh season recently, 
presenting as guest artist Mary Lewis, so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera of New 
York. The audience which filled the Mu- 
rat Theatre displayed keen enthusiasm 
throughout the program, which included 
Montani’s Ave Maria, “Emitte Spiritum Tu- 
um” by Schuetky, and the “Hallelujah” 
from “The Mount of Olives” by Beethoven. 

The aria “Ah! Fors é lui” from “La Tra- 
viata,” and songs by Delibes, Marx, Griffes, 
Homer and Rachmaninoff were the offerings 
of Miss Lewis with Ellmer Zoller at the pi- 
anoe Paul Matthews played the accompani- 
ment in “The Omnipotence” by Schubert, for 
mixed chorus and solo, the chorus of 125 
mixed voices singing the other number a 
cappella. 


Bolm and His Ballet 


Much enthusiasm was manifested upon the 
occasion of the appearance of the Adolph 
Bolm Ballet, with Ruth Page, premiére 
danseuse, and Vera Mirova, Oriental dancer, 
and Leon Benditzky, pianist, in the Murat 
Theatre, Dec. 8. As a tribute to Ruth Page, 
an Indianapolis girl, speeches were made 
by Mayor L. Ert Slack, Dick Miller, of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. Ovid 
B. Jameson. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley was the honor 
guest of the Alpha Sigma chapter, Phi Mu 
Alpha, Sinfonia National music fraternity of 
America, at a reception which the Sinfoni- 
ans gave on a recent evening in the Pro- 
pylaeum. Following a talk by the distin- 
guished visitor, a program of Kelley’s works 
was given. The first movement of the quin- 
tet in F Sharp Minor, Op. No. 20, was 
played by Donn Watson, Carl Grouleff, 
Thomas Poggiani, Adolph H. Schellschmidt 
and Earl Howe Jones. Ernest G. Hesser, 
baritone, sang “Eldorado” with Mrs. Frank 
T. Edenharter at the piano. The choral 
ballad “Israfel” was sung by Maude Del- 
bridge, Jessamine Fitch, Laura Moag, Ger- 
aldine Trotter, Lorle-Krull, Louise Swan, 
Isabelle Mossman, Helen Hollingsworth and 
Selma Zahl. Mrs. Frank Edenharter was 
at the piano, and Louise Schellschmidt-Ko- 
ehne was harpist. Ernest Hesser conducted. 
Dr. Kelley was made an honorary member 
of the Alpha Sigma chapter of the Sinfonia. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT. 





Wide World Photos 


The Kindergarten Toy Symphony, Composed of Children of the Kindergarten 
of Plymouth, N. H., All of Whom Have Reached the Mature Age of Five Years. 
They Play in Perfect Tune 
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INNESOTA, “land of sky blue 

waters,” rich in Indian lore and his- 
tory, will hear and see for the first time, 
on Friday evening, Jan. 27, its own grand 
opera, “Winona,” based on the most popu- 
lar of aboriginal legends. 

The libretto was written by a Minnesota 
man, Perry S. Williams, executive secretary 
of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, 

In composing the music, Alberto Bimboni 
was given signal aid by a Minnesota woman, 
Frances Densmore of Red Wing, collector 
of Indian thematic music for the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology. The opera will 
be presented in the new Minneapolis 
Municipal Auditorium, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 10,000. 

Mr. Bimboni, coach of many stars of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, is this winter directing both the 
Washington National Opera in Washington, 
and the Philadelphia Operatic Society. He 
will personally direct the final three weeks 
of rehearsals, as well as the production it- 
self. It is the desire of both Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Bimboni to give the music lovers 
of the state, whose Indian lore inspired them 
both, as nearly perfect a presentation as 
possible. This same idea has dominated the 
choice of stars to sing the leading roles. 


Cast Is Notable 


For the baritone réle of Matosapa, Chief 
Caupolican, Indian baritone of the Metro- 
politan and Philadelphia Grand Opera com- 
panies, has been engaged. Because the opera 
portrays the nobility of the red man, Chief 
Caupolican has canceled other engagements 
at considerable personal sacrifice, in order 
to appear in “Winona,” which he believes, 
“is of distinct benefit to my people.” 

The stalwart Indian hero, Chatonska, will 
be portrayed by Ernest Davis, tenor who 
sang under Bernard Ulrich, manager of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, and who 
has appeared with the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, and on concert stages both at 
home and abroad. 

For the title réle of “Winona,” which 
demands a lyric dramatic soprano, Irene 
Williams, lyric soprano of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, has been engaged. 
It is the opinion of both the author and 
composer, as well as the producers, that 
she will make an ideal Winona. 

George Walker, who recently returned to 
America after many years of operatic ex- 
perience in Germany, will sing the bass role 
of Chief Wabashaw, guardian of Winona. 
Agnes Rast Snyder, contralto, who has ap- 
peared with many choral societies, will sing 
Weeko, friend and confident of Winona. 

Members of the chorus have been selected 
from soloists in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
choirs, as well as from conservatories, the 
University of Minnesota College of Music, 
and leading choral organizations of the twin 
cities. The chorus is being given its pre- 
liminary training by Mrs. H. A. Patterson, 
first teacher of Florence Macbeth, “Minne- 
sota’s own song bird.” 

The Minneapolis presentation is being 
sponsored by a committee of socially promi- 
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nent citizens headed by Mrs. Horace Lowry 
as general chairman, with Mrs. John 5S. 
Pillsbury and Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight 
as co-chairmen of the advisory board. It is 
being produced under the auspices of the 
Minneapolis central committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. 

Two distinct efforts are now under way 
in Minnesota to make the evening of the 
presentation of “Winona” a statewise tribute 
to the author, Mr. Williams. Outside of 
Minneapolis, committees are being formed in 
150 Minnesota cities and towns to co-oper- 
ate with the general committee. Henry F. 
Dooley, of Faribault, president of the Min- 
nesota Association of Commercial Secre- 
taries; Mrs. Walter Walbridge of Hastings, 
president of the Minnesota Federation of 
Music Clubs; Samuel Haislet, secretary of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association, and 
Mrs. Willard Bayliss of Chisholm, president 


Perry S. Williams, Librettist 
of “Winona” 


of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, are active in promoting this spirit of 
co-operation. 

In Minneapolis a tovement has been 
launched through the Greater Minneapolis 
Committee of the Business Forum, by W. 
W. Gibson, chairman, to enlist the united 
efforts of all service clubs and other civic 
and semi-civic organizations, to make the 
occasion one on which the entire city will 
pay tribute to Mr. Williams. The Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Old Colony Club, Business Women’s 
Club, Civic and Commerce Association, and 
a score of other organizations already have 
joined with the Business Forum, with indi- 
cations being that more than 150 organiza- 
tions will pledge their support to the under- 
taking. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Plans Her Classes 


Will Teach in Kansas City Next 
Summer—Principles 
Outlined 


tp ee CITY, MO, De Z— 
Ernestine Schumann Heink announces 
that her first master class will be held in this 
city, from June 4 till July 14. 

Roland Witte, of the Horner-Witte Con- 
cert Bureau, under whose management the 
class will be held, states that this decision 
is the culmination of five years’ consideration 
on the part of Mme. Schumann Heink, 
She did not wish to divide her activities be- 
tween concertizing and teaching. In the 
spring, however, her concert appearances 
will merge into another branch of art—in- 
struction. Mme. Schumann Heink will 
serve, as she expresses it, gifted, eager youth 
as she served her audiences and gave of her 
best to the “soldier boys” in camps during 
the Great War. 

Classes will be held at the Horner-Kansas 
City Conservatory. There will be a general 
class period, three times a week. Operatic 
and song literature will be studied. Lec- 
tures will be accompanied by illustrations, 
both from participating pupils and by Mme. 
Schumann Heink. 

A few private pupils will be accepted, al- 
though the contralto has made it clear to 
those in charge that she will, under no cir- 


cumstances, give a great number of private 
lessons. 


Will Not Punch Clock 


’ 


“IT have no patience,” she has stated, “with 
teachers who collect more for half an hour 
than an hour, or a day, can be worth. I will 
teach no half hour lessons) Nor am I a 
clock puncher. My class lessons will be 
scheduled for an hour and a half, and many 
of them will run over that time. There is 
much to impart to young singers and this is 
the best chance I'll ever have to speak to 
them. So I want no clock punchers for 
pupils either.” 

Enrollments have already been made. 
And, though classes will be held when the 
Republican National Convention convenes 
in this city, living arrangements are being 
made for out of town pupils. 

Three scholarships will be awarded, for 
which plans are now being made. Mme. 
Schumann Heink will supervise hearings for 
the scholarships, which will be held June 8 
and 9 at the school. 

Among the numerous reasons Madame has 
for holding her first class in the middle 
west is her firm belief that in this territory 
lies the greatest field for musical pioneer- 
ing. All through her touring years, Mme. 
Schumann Heink has held many auditions; 
and she has maintained that through the 
middle western states are hundreds of voices 
that deserve a hearing by the country at 
large. She now hopes some of these voices 
will come to her for preparation 

“I shall,” she has said, “open up my 
memory like a book. There are so many 
things a young singer needs to know, besides 
vocal art itself. I have been fifty years be- 
fore the public, and in my modest way have 
known all sorts of persons, from kings to 
beggars. Whatever I know, whether about 
tone placement or proper court manners, I 
shall be willing to show my pupils.” 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


Landowska Sails 
Will Visit Thirteen Countries, In- 
cluding Egypt 


Wanda Landowska sailed for Europe on 
the Majestic, in time for her concert at 
Berlin with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem Furtwangler. 

Mme. Landowska will make a tour through 
thirteen different countries including Egypt, 
until May next. Then she will take part in 
the Bach Festival at Strassburg lasting five 
days. Mme. Landowska will take to the 
Festival not only her harpsichords, but also 
her pupils, harpsichordists and _ singers. 
With them she will play on two and’ three 
harpsichords, for only with her pupils 
and followers can the spirit of perfect unity 
be reached. This is the aim and the leading 
spirit of the Art Centre which she has 
founded at Saint-Leu-la-Foret, near Paris, 
From June until the beginning of Septem- 
ber, classes will be held in the beautiful 
temple of music erected in her garden. These 
classes draw not only pianists, instru- 
mentalists, singers of all countries, but also 
writers, music critics, painters, philosophers, 
and all those who are interested in art. 
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Seattle’s Public 
Applauds Krueger 


Orchestra Continues Good Work. 
Singers Give Appreciated 
Programs 


SeatTt_e, Dec. 28.—The third program of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, now in its 
second season, was given in the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre on Dec. 5 under the leadership 
of Karl Krueger. Brahms’ Symphony No. 
2 in D Major, was the principal opus of 
the evening. This was invested by Krueger 
and his seventy players with authority. Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to “Egmont”; Roussel’s 
Ballet Suite, “Le Festin de 1’Ariagnee” ; 
the Sarabande from Bach’s “English” Suite 
(with violin solo by Mischa Levienne), 
and the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” com- 
pleted a noteworthy program. 

Young people of the city attended the 
second morning concert of the Seattle Sym- 
phony in large numbers, listening eagerly 
to Mr. Krueger’s explanation of the num- 
bers played. Halvorsen’s “Triumpha! En- 
try of the Bojars,” Handel’s Three Dances 
from “Alcina,” Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore,” the Andante from Haydns “Clock” 
Symphony, Charpentier’s “At the Foun- 
tain” and “On Muleback” from his “Im- 
pressions of Italy,” and the Overture to 
“Oberon” were heard. 

The previous evening concert, under Mr. 
Krueger’s direction, brought the Franck 
Symphony in D Minor, Liadoff’s “Enchanted 
Lake,” Grieg’s Symphonic Dance in A 
Major, Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy,” 
and the Overture to “Oberon.” 


Tenor Says “Good-bye” 


Louis Sherman, tenor and principal in the 
Seattle Civic Opera Company, gave a fare- 
well concert in Bikur Cholum Synagogue, 
prior to leaving for Europe to study grand 
opera. Mr. Sherman gave a program rich 
in musical values. Kolia Levienne, ’cellist, 
and Hazel Fern Heitman, pianist, assisted. 

The Cornish School presented Franklin 
Riker, tenor and head of the voice depart- 
ment, in recital with John Hopper at the 
piano. The versatility of this singer made 
his appearance appreciated. 

Nina Morgana, soprano, appeared in con- 
cert under the management of Cecilia Aug- 
spurger Schultz, giving the second concert 
of the Olympic Matinée Musicales in the 
Spanish ballroom of the Olympic Hotel. 
Alice Vaiden accompanied Mme. Morgana 
in a highly successful program. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, was presented by 
the Men’s Club of the Plymouth Church 
and scored distinctively before a critical 
audience. Blair Neale, pianist, played two 
groups and accompanied Mr. Johnson. 

A concert by Winifred Parker, contralto; 
Owen Williams, baritone; and Rachel Stick- 
elman, pianist, all of Seattle, was a recent 
interesting event in the Olympic Hotel. 

Davin SCHEETz CRAIG. 





Swedish Prince Hears 
Concert in San Diego 


Los Angeles Orchestra Plays 
Fanfare in His Honor 


San Dreco, Car., Dec. 27.—Prince Wil- 
liam of Sweden and his party occupied a box 
when the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra made its first appearance in this 
city, and received the tribute of a fanfare 
in his honor played by the orchestra. The 
program, led by Georg Schneevoight, was 
made up of works by Liszt, Sibelius, Volk- 
man and de Falla. 

Jascha Heifitz gave a violin recital re- 
cently in the Spreckles Theater under the 
direction of Mrs. B. A. Buker. The 
“Spanish Symphony” of Lalo was a promi- 
nent number on his program. 

Irene Klosterman, pianist, opened the 
Amphion resident artists’ course with a re- 
cital in the Yorick Theater. So many 
were turned away that arrangements were 
made for a repetition of the program. 

W. F. R. 





Hageman Booked for Concerts 


Richard Hageman, conductor, coach and 
accompanist, has many artists who are 
prominent in both grand and light opera, 
coaching with him this season. Mr. Hage- 
man accompanied Marta Attwood, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in her 
recital on Nov. 15, and will play for Louise 
‘Lerch, Metropolitan soprano, in her New 
York concert on Jan. 4. Evelyn Herbert, who 
is playing the stellar rdle in “My Maryland,” 
is coaching with Mr. Hageman, who was 
the accompanist for Walter Kirchoff at his 
recital in New York. 
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A Christmas Party in the Dining Room of the Liner Alaunia, 
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Beniamino Gigli Entertained Twenty-five Sons and Daughters of Policemen 


and Firemen Killed in the Line of Duty. 


Mr. Gigli and His Children, Rina 


and Enzo, Distributed Toys and Clothing to Their Guests, and Mayor Walker 


Demonstrated the Workability of the Toys. 
Attended the Dinner 
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Events in San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO, DEC. 27.—The San 

Francisco Symphony’s fourth “pop” 
concert, a piano recital by E. Robert Schmitz 
and an engagement of “The Beggar’s 
Opera” have been conspicuously successful 
events. 

The orchestral concert, conducted by Al- 
fred Hertz in the Curran Theatre, brought 
a performance of Svendsen’s “Norwegian 
Artists’ Carnival,” which had not previously 
been heard at these events, and the follow- 
ing music: Delibes’ Suite, “Le Roi 
s’Amuse”; two Slavonic Dances by Dvorak; 
the Dream Pantomine from “Hansel and 
Gretel”; Massenet’s “Phédre” Overture; the 
“Nutcracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky and 
Schubert’s Marche Militaire. 


Plays New Mazurkas 


Mr. Schmitz gave an admirable presenta- 
tion of a finely arranged program before 
an enthusiastic audience of Alice Seckels 
matineé musicale subscribers in the Nor- 
man room of the Fairmont Hotel on Dec. 
12. The program ranged from the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne to Szymanovski Mazur- 
kas, and included numbers by Scarlatti. 
Couperin, Debussy, Ravel, Albeniz, and 
Chabrier. Mr. Schmitz playing was both 
brilliant and brittle. His tonal canvas is 
not colorful—yet it has the contrasts and 
skillful workmanship of the monotypist. 
The new Mazurkas by Szymanovski (num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, and 6) were of much interest— 
especially the last two, the most brilliant 
of the group. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” has been playing 
in the Columbia Theatre, but is a Selby 
Oppheimer attraction. George Baker, Syl- 
via Nelia, Charles Magrath, Alfred Heather, 
Norman Williams, George Gregson, Lena 


New Haven Concerts 
Symphony Orchestra and Other 
Musicians Are Heard 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 28.—The sec- 
ond concert given by the New Haven Sym- 
phony in Woolsey Hall on a Sunday after- 
noon, with David S. Smith conducting, drew 
a large audience which was not slow to ex- 
press appreciation of the well-played pro- 
gram. The soloist was Carl A. Lohmann, 
baritone, who is also acting secretary of 
Yale University. The program contained 
works by Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, 
and Tchaikovsky. 

Marion Talley, soprano, gave a recital 
in Woolsey Hall on a recent evening. The 
assisting soloist was John Corigliano, vio- 
linist. Stewart Wille was at the piano. 

The Carol Society, of which David S. 
Smith is conductor, gave programs of Christ- 
mas carols, under the auspices of Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, in Battell Chapel on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings. 

The first of the five expositions of clas- 
sical and modern chamber music for this 
season by Arthur Whiting was given in 
Sprague Memorial Hall recently. Mr. Whit- 
ing had the assistance of George Barrére, 
flutist, and a string quartet. 

A, T. 


Maitland, and ‘Celia Turrill formed the 
cast, with Sebastian Unglada, conducting an 
orchestra of feminine players. 

The combination of the Ernest Bloch C 
Sharp Minor Symphony and the appearance 
of Benno Moiseiwitsch as soloist in the 
Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 2 at the 
fourth pair of San Francisco Symphony con- 
certs roused both the Friday and Sunday 
audiences to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Two Debussy Nocturnes—“Clouds” and 
“Festivals’—formed an interlude between 
these two numbers. 


Bloch’s score, which Alfred Hertz first 
introduced to us a year ago, is a piece of 
philosophical writing that one recognizes as 
being autobiographical. The composer ad- 
mits that it is his impressions of life at 
twenty-one years—and anyone who has had 
the privilege of intimate contact with him 
knows that the same emotional struggles, 
moods, and faith in ultimate good voiced 
in the course of this symphony are a part 
of his philosophy today. 


This score is a magnificent work, and a 
second hearing accentuates its beauties. It 
was played with sincerity and reverence; 
and composer, conductor, and orchestra 
passed the applause back and forth between 
them—the latter being careful that the lion’s 
share went to the smiling composer, who 
gave evidence of being as delighted with 
the performance of his score as he was 
with the reception accorded it 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the typically Russian and dramatic 
Rachmaninoff opus. The concert, affording 
greater opportunities for drama than for 
poetry, was given a memorable performance 
by this poet of the keyboard. 


Marjory M. FIsHer. 





Texan Singer Returns 
Mary Jordan Gives Filipino Songs 
in San Antonio 


San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 28.—Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto,. was presented in recital by 
the San Antonio Musical Club, Dec. 13, in 
the crystal ballroom of the Gunter Hotel. 
The concert marked the home coming of 
Mme. Jordan after a period spent in the 
Philippines with her husband, Major Charles 
C. Cresson. Songs by Schubert, Brahms 
and Strauss, Kursteiner, Ronald and Bur- 
leigh were sung. The aria “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Dalila” was used. A novel feature 
was the introduction of songs in Tagalog, 
Igorot and Filipino dialects, arranged by 
Nevel, Cavan and Abelardo, given in the 
native costume of a Filipino woman of high 
degree. Walter Dunham accompanied with 
artistic skill. 

Walter Dunham, municipal organist, dedi- 
cated the organ in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brownsville, Dec. 14. Works 
by Tchaikovsky, Tours, Becker, Batiste and 
others were given. The dedication marks 
the third concert in the Rio Grande Valley 
given by Mr. Dunham, who addressed the 
combined clubs of the senior and junior high 
schools of Brownsville on the value of mu- 
sic to a commtxity, illustrating his talk with 
works by Handel, Sebelius, Dvorak and 
others. 


Buffalo Artists 
Sustain Prestige 


Symphony Orchestra Gives First 
Concert of Season. Quartet 
Attracts 


Buffalo, Dec. 28.—Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
contralto, and George Gershwin, appearing 
in the rdle of pianist, were presented on Dec. 
15 by the Buffalo Chromatic Club for the 
benefit of the Buffalo First Settlement Mus- 
ic School. Mme. D’Alvarez charmed with 
her deep, rich voice in compositions by De- 
bussy, Gluck, Chausson, and a Spanish group 
by Alvarez, Suster and de Falla. Mr. 
Gershwin gave pleasure with some of his 
jazz compositions. 





Symphonic Concert 


While the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
was giving its first concert of the season 
in Elmwood Music Hall on Monday, Dec. 
12, the Buffalo Symphony Society, organ- 
ized primarily as a supporting organization 
to the orchestra, was presenting the Flon- 
zaley String Quartet in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler. 

But support to the orchestra this season 
will come chiefly from still another organi- 
zation, a group of loyal music lovers taking 
the name of the Buffalo Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, of which Francis B. 
Frazee is president. He spoke briefly of 
the ambitious plans of the orchestra before 
the opening of the concert on Monday night. 

Arnold Cornelissen conducted in his us- 
ual brilliant manner. Felix Salmond, ’cel- 
list, was the soloist. On the program were 
the Overture to “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “L’Ariesienne” Suite by Bizet, 
Mr. Cornelissen’s “Vision Pastorale,” Hal- 
vorsen’s “March of the Bojars,” and a 
Weber overture. A large audience attended. 


Flonzaley Recital 


The Symphony society is filling a long- 
felt need by building up a series of chamber 
music recitals. The opening concert by the 
Flonzaleys drew a large assembly. Ap- 
plause was insistent and encores were 
numerous. The program included a Mo- 
zart Quartet, two movements of a Leopold 
Mannes Quartet, and the Quartet in D 
Flat Major by Dohnanyi. 

Most attractive was the Christmas Phan- 
tasy, “Many Voices,” presented on Saturday, 
Dec. 10, by the Buffalo Chromatic Club 
and the Graduates Association of Buffalo 
in the auditorium of Hutchinson High 
School. 

Millicent White, president of the Chro- 
matic Club, is author of this picturesque and 
fanciful play to music. The prologue was 
read by Anne Walbridge Buffum. Pupils 
of Helen Curtin’s School of Dancing, par- 
ticipated with folk-dances symbolic of the 
origin of polyphonic music in monasteries. 
Descriptive songs were sung by Edna Seur- 
gis Hedrick. 

Deems Taylor’s arrangements of folk- 
songs were used in three highly impressive 
scenes. Evelyn Williams, Elvira Ruppel, 
Elizabeth Abbott and Alice Breary gave 
good accounts of themselves in solo num- 
bers. Accompanists were Ethyol McMul- 
len, Beatrice Turner, Mrs. Ralf Hillman, 
Gertrude , Peebles, Harriet Lewis and Mil- 
dred * aube. 


FRANK Batcnr. 


Rochester’s Events 


Goossens Leads Little Symphony 
and Violinist Appears 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 28.—A delightful 
concert was given on Dec. 12 in Kilbourn 
Hall by the Rochester Little Symphony, Eu- 
gene Goossens conducting. The program 
consisted of “The Water Carrier” Over- 
ture by Cherubini, Mozart’s Divertimento 
in F for two horns and strings, a Suite for 
small orchestra by Robin Milford, “My 
Robin is to the Greenwood Gone” and 
“Walking Tune” by Grainger, Eichheim’s 
“Chinese Ceremonial Music” and “Siamese 
Sketch,” a Suite for strings—“Capriol”— 
by Peter Warlock, and the Suite de Bal- 
let of Gluck-Mottl. 

On Dec. 15 in the Sagamore Hotel ball- 
room, a concert was given by Abraham Hai- 
towitsch, a young blind violinist, who was 
sponsored by a group of influential per- 
sons. Mr. Haitowitsch has an adequate 
technic and a fine musical perception. Eman- 
uel Balaban gave fine co-operation at the 
piano. 


M. E. W. 
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BRITAIN 


Symphonies ‘Vie 


By LEIGH HENRY 


ONDON, Dec. 21.—Those who 

consider musicians softer types of 
humanity have been splendidly cor- 
rected by the pluck of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Suffering from a severe 
fall, yet booked to speak for his Im- 
perial League of Opera a few days 
later, Beecham kept the engagement. 
Unable to sit, he was driven to Queen’s 
Hall kneeling in a taxi-cab all the way and 
embedded in cushions. Before taking this 
painful journey, in defiance of his doctor's 
orders, he dictated his speech to his sec- 
retary at his hotel. 

His advent at Queen’s Hall was unex- 
pected, as in order to prevent opposition, 
Sir Thomas waited until all the officials 
had left before telephoning his secretary to 
come for him. Arrived, he refused to us 
the bath-chair and hobbling onto the plat- 
form, made his speech, though at times he 
had to cling to the rostrum to support him- 
self against the bouts of pain. Lifted back 
into a car and again packed with cushions, 
he was then driven back to his hotel. Char- 
acteristically, his only comment after was 
that “Judging by his back, this opera scheme 
work was a very stiff business.” 


An Orchestral Audience 


The much-discussed visit of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Wilhelm 
Furtwangler this week led to many con- 
troversial comparisons and an unique con- 
cert attendance. Keyed-up to defend their 
prestige, the entire personnel of the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra attended as audi- 
ence, each player concentrating his attention 
on the performance of the instrumentalists 
in the German ensemble corresponding to 
his own. 

For almost the first time, if, indeed,. not 
the first time on record, two entire orches- 
tras were present in one and the same hall. 
Sertram Jones, secretary of the London 
organization, stated afterwards that the 
experience had been most enjoyable and the 
performance excellent. He said: : 

But we did not find that we had anything 

to learn. The German discipline was wonder 

ful—but gradually we became tired of the un- 
varied precision. We missed the exuberance 
and spontaniety of the British players. We 
felt that our orchestral method has the ad- 
vantage of being more humanized and less 
mechanized. We have much more verve and 

“go”? in our work. We get more of the soul 

of the music. : 

In justice to the London Symphony Or- 
chestra it must be remembered that Ernest 
Schelling, when he conducted his “Victory 
Ball” here quite recently, remarked that he 
could not get in six rehearsals in America 
what he attained in London with one. 
Nevertheless, critically speaking, the lack 
of adequate rehearsal is the bane of British 
orchestral performance. With such ma- 
terial as we possess, with fuller rehearsal 
nothing would be impossible for the British 
orchestras. 


Britain to Compete 


To vindicate their methods and prestige, 
the London Symphony Orchestra have se- 
lected one of themselves to direct their 
concert this week, as substitute for Sir 
Thomas Beecham, incapacitated by his ac- 
cident. Their new conductor for the 
occasion,—though by no means a new con- 
ductor, having considerable experience, with 
the Chenil Chamber Orchestra and for some 
time past with the British National Opera 
Company, for whom he is conducting at 
presdat at Golder’s Green Hippodrome’s 

eason,—is John Barbirolli. 

Rising rapidly in a very few years and 
f unusual youth, Barbirolli has for some 
time been regarded as a coming native 
leader. I well remember how deeply he 
mpressed me at one of his first appearances 
with the London School of Violoncello, an 
ensemble concert requiring unusual finesse, 
only some four years ago. 

Of Italian derivation, Barbirolli was born 
n England and musically educated here. 
His advent with the London Symphony Or- 
thestra in the present instance has an added 
significance, since, coming direct from the 
midst of orchestral players, he will demon- 
strate what British players feel to be native 
qualities of “inside knowledge,” directed to- 
wards bringing out.the interior elements of 
British orchestral ensemble and underlining 
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individual effects from a player’s angle 
which it is contended no purely “external” 
conductor can realize. 

It is an interesting contest and one open 
to many questions. For we must not for- 
get, while paying due regard to the in- 
dividual player-elements in orchestras, that 
one aspect of conducting tends to emphasize 
that “the onlooker sees more of the game,” 
even though “conducting behind their backs,” 
as one London player terms it, is a grow- 
ing fallacy of many modern conductors 
keener on personal than musical effect. 


Unstereotyped Symphony 


Two novelties distinguished the week’s 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert under 
Sir Henry Wood. The first of these was 
Busoni’s “Tanz-Walzer,” a work which 
goes to remove the too prevalent impression 
of this composer’s inhuman cerebralism. 
Strongly rhythmic, dynamic and with a 
strange opaque color, this music is intro- 
spective as well, a mystic working in bold 
decorative symbols. 

The second novelty was the Seventh 
Symphony of Jean Sibelius, performed here 
for the first time. Stark, ascetic and monu- 
mentally austere, there is a strange, frozen 
glow about this work. It is as though one 
viewed a deeply and darkly colored land- 
scape through a slightly frosted glass. Its 
mood throughout is sombre, but very dis- 
tinct from the melancholy of Teutonic sen- 
timent. The texture of the instrumentation 
provides many unusual moments and the 
form is unconventional in iter es- 
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By ALDEN BYERS 
IENNA, Dec. 20.—A new cata- 
log, the first of its kind to be is- 
sued in Vienna, made an appearance 
this week at the music-manuscript 
house of V. A. Heck on the Kartner- 
ring. Dealing exclusively with the 
original manuscripts and fragmented 
letters of noted composers from Jo- 


hann Sebastian Bach to Richard 
Strauss, the catalog lists sixty-eight 
different specimens and _ contains 


twenty-two fac-simile reproductions of 
the originals. 

The rarest specimens listed are of Jo- 
hannes Brahms and Richard Wagner. The 


Enter the Russian Kedroff 


pecially. None the less, one cannot escape 
the feeling that, made more familiar, one 
would recognize here a profound and very 
individual contribution to modern music of 
a character in a category to itself. 


Miscellany 


The feature of the Philharmonic Choral 
Society’s concert under Kennedy Scott was 
the “Psalmus Hungaricus” of Zoltan Kodaly, 
for tenor, chorus and orchestra, soloist, 
George Parker. 

‘The same concert gave us also the “Anti- 
phon” of Vaughan Williams, for choir and 
orchestra, a work of liturgical dignity in 
the Anglican-Catholic spirit, together with 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s choral songs, “Hey 
Nonny No” and “Sleepless Dreams.” 

Alexander Tcherepnin, who daringly 
emulates Bach in his “Violoncelle bien 
tempere,” played with Paul Gruemmel this 
week, presented an interesting pattern-work 
in his Piano Sonata, Op. 22, played by him 
at Aeolian Hall, the mozaic craft being 
announced with the Andante, passing to an 
Allegro Risoluto demonstrating that stac- 
cato and forceful vigor can combine effect- 
ively, and concluding, somewhat unconven- 
tionally, with a Finale Grave. Diversity 
was evident in the “Petite Suite,” full of 
charming lyric melody, but pattern again 
predominated in the Toccata Op. 1, showing 
the composer’s innate tendency and in the 
concluding number, another Toccata, given 
first performance. 

The Anglo-Spanish Chamber Music So- 
_ featured _— Nin as performer- 
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string quartet in 
valued at approximately 
$2,000, and the Wagner specimen, dating 
from 1868, is complete for the Schuster- 
liedes at an approximate $1,800. 
Specimens are also listed of 
Bargiel, Ludwig van Beethoven, Max 
Bruch, Anton Bruckner, Joseph Haydn, 
Franz Liszt, Gustay Mahler, Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Jacques Of- 
fenbach, Andreas Jakob Romberg, Anton 
Rubinstein, Franz Schubert, Robert Schu- 
mann, Ludwig Spohr, Richard Strauss, Karl 
Maria von Weber, and Hugo Wolf. 
Despite the passage of time the specimens 
are for the most part in excellent condition, 
this being especially true of a Bach manu- 
sc serie under date of 1729 and the arene 


Brahms specimen is the 
B Major, Op. 67, 
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FTER years of success in Europe, the 


Russian Kedroff Quartet, favorite of 
the late Czar Nicholas II and acclaimed by 
many other royal personages on the Con- 
tinent, will make its American début in 
Town Hall Saturday evening, Jan. 7. This 
vocal ensemble will arrive on the steamer 
France, Jan. 3, in New York. 

The quartet is composed of N. N. Kedroff, 
leader and founder, who was a professor in 
the former Imperial Conservatory at Petro- 
grad; C. N. Kedroff, professor in the School 
of Musical Technic at Petrograd; I. K. Den- 
‘ssoff and T. F. Kakasoff, both of the 
former Imperial Opera. 

Among the distinctive honors won by the 
quartet in Europe were a third performance 
within four years at Buckingham Palace, 
a decoration by the French Government, 
and the praises of King George of Eng- 
land, the Queen of Spain and the Belgian 


Queen. Many Americans have also heard 
this group and acclaimed it. 

Following their American début, the sing- 
ers will take part in the fourth subscrip- 
tion concert of the Musical Forum at the 
Guild Theatre Jan. 8, and will then tour the 
country, beginning with a concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Forum, Jan. 9. They will visit the prin- 
cipal cities of the East and Middle West, 
and will give concerts in Canada. 

Popularizing Russian vocal music is the 
aim of the quartet. Many years have been 
spent by N. Kedroff in collecting and har- 
monizing folk-songs from different parts of 
Russia, since the organization of the group 


in 1897. Their répertoire is a rich one, in- 
cluding many songs by eminent Russian 
composers, dedicated to the singers. 
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composer at the week’s concert, joined by 
Orea Pernsel in violin and piano work. 
A fine sense of musical decoration pervades 
his “Valses liricos;” but probably the most 
interesting feature was presented in his 
treatment of national Spanish dance-forms, 
making it apparent that, while the Andaluz- 
an idiom is most widely known abroad, it 
is wholly different from the Murcian and 
Catalanian, which have distinctive and ar- 
resting traits. Of such pieces the “Pano” 
(Murcian) and the “Tonado de la Nina 
perdita” (Castilian) proved most striking, 
the latter being unexpectedly racy and 
verveful. 

The growing taste for chamber-orchestral 
music is indicated in Guy Warrack’s an- 
nouncement of a further series of concerts 


with the Aeolian Chamber Orchestra 
(leader: W. H. Reed, of the L. S. O. and 
a notable composer), at Chelsea. At the 


Aeolian Hall Gerald Cooper similarly an- 
nounces a new series, for which his former 
engrossing programs whet interest. These 
will feature Claire Croiza in a Fauré-De- 
bussy program; Schnabel in a Beethoven 
program; first performance here of a 
Janacek concerto for two violins, viola, 
clarinet, harp and bassoon and of the Sec- 
ond Quartet of Schonberg ; a hapsichord con- 
cert by Violet Gordon Woodhouse; a 
Szigeti recital of unusual violin music; the 
concluding concert’s feature being the 
neglected “Petite” Suite of Gounod. Cooper, 
whose Tudor Edition is a fine achievement 
of illumined research, is one of our most 
inspired amateurs. 
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number mentioned above, believed to have 
been written in 1873. 

Material other than letters, on display in 
the windows of V. A. Heck, is attractively 
kept in individually prepared red morocco 
folders, on which the names of the com- 
poser and specimen are stamped in gold. 
While a collection of rare books occupies 
the major amount of floor space, since the 
publication of the catalog this week large 
numbers of musicians and connoisseurs have 
visited the shop. ’ 

The Rose Quartet 

The Ros& Quartet, perhaps the most 
famous of European chamber musicians, 
will be heard in America this spring. On 
a tour of the East, arranged by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, they will play in 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, New York 
/City and at the University of Yale. 

eXosé, Fischer, Walter and Ruzicska are 

reg of the oldest and most experienced 
musicians in the world—and exceptionally 
radical. Their concerts never fail to pro- 
voke violent enthusiasms and _ trenchant 
animosities among the music loving of Vi- 
enna, where they have played programs of 
dissonance and full-throated harmony with 


i“ 


a zeal unsurpassed in Viennese chamber 
music, 
On Dec. 9 Rosé breasted full into his 


forty-sixth season with a program of Schu- 
bert, an unpublished work of Alfred Rosé 
(his son) and Dvorak, At the close of the 
Schubert A Minor Quartet, there was such 
an ovation in the middle room of the Con- 
cert House as I have never before seen. 
Uninterrupted, violent applause brought the 
artists back for seven bows. 

Alfred Rosé’s ultra-modern quartet, an 
amazing kaleidoscope of dissonant enthusi- 
asm spattered with beauty, fared scarcely 
less well. The one thing that prevented 
a riot following the Dvorak number was 
the audience’s utter lack of any more energy 
to demonstrate. I myself clapped until my 
hands felt like sausages. 

It is with little wonder, that one learns 
that their appearance at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C., on April 
28, is to be the signal for some musical 
fireworks containing, in addition to a por- 
tion of their unexcelled Schubert, a new 
quartet by Alfano and a new quartet by 
John Alden Carpenter. If this does not 
disturb all within range I predict the rest 
of their tour will, as they are said to be 
plotting even greater surprises for Chicago 
and New York. 

They are expected to make a few records 
before returning to Vienna. Alfred Rosé, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Oklahoma C ity Orchestra 
Meade a Civic Project 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


KLAHOMA CITY, Dec. 28.—That the 

symphony orchestra of Oklahoma City 
is in its third year of existence and expects 
only a very small deficit, is a matter of 
pride on the part of individuals and organ- 
izations who have given their time and 
financial assistance to the furtherance of 
this artistic ideal. No profit could be an- 
ticipated, says Lena Osborne, advertising 
manager, who believes that symphony or- 
chestras are not able to interest a sufficient 
number of American people at present to 
make them self supporting. 

It was to meet this difficulty that the 
organizers of the Oklahoma City Symphony 
secured a guaranty of $20,000 from among 
the business men of the city when the pro- 
ject was first launched. 

The orchestra originated in the Ladies’ 
music club, when in 1922, Mrs. George 
Forsythe conceived the idea of a women’s 
string orchestra. With the aid of other 





. Dean Frederik Halmberg, Conductor 


prominent women, including Mmes. C. B. 
Ames and Frank Buttram, and she organ- 
ized this string ensemble, which became 
very popular, The next step was the se- 
curing of Dean Frederik Holmberg of the 
University as director. Gradually, men 
were added to the personnel, and finally 
some one timidly proposed a symphonic 
orchestra. 


Gave Trial Concert 
A trial orchestra was assembled, a con- 
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cert given in the high school auditorium and 
thus the symphony came into being, a monu- 
ment to the efforts of a group of enthusi- 
astic women. Perseverance and hard work 
made up the secret formula for their suc- 
cess. Their determination never failed. 
The story of the orchestra, from its modest 
beginning to its present-day strength of 
sixty-eight members, most of them paid 
musicians, is the story of this little band of 
zealots. 

They went among the business men of the 
city, pleading the civic advantages of such 
an orchestra, and secured notes and pledges 
for amounts from $10 to $1,000. The total, 
$20,000 constitutes the three-year guaranty 
fund which is maintaining the orchestra. 
The merchants have pledged themselves to 
pay the amount of their notes in proportion 
to the loss of the season. If there is a loss 
of $5,000, each guarantor pays the orchestra 
25 per cent of the amount he pledged, mak- 
ing up the deficit. 

Season tickets, at $7 brings a great deal 
of money into the treasury, much of it never 
being used. Many of the buyers of these 
tickets purchase them through a purely civic 
spirit, not attending the concerts, but mak- 
ing it possible for those who do want the 
music to attend. 

Strangely enough, this latter class does 
not have the money for season tickets, but 
pays at each performance. Some of them 
have been attending the concerts since they 
were begun three years ago, paying at the 
window each time. They, the poorest, many 
of them of foreign nationality, appreciate 
che concerts the most. ; 


Tactful Programs 


One helpful feature is Dean Holmberg’s 
policy of arranging programs so that the 
listeners will have the music they desire, 
while at the same time receiving the bene- 
fit of the conductor’s own ideas. 

The value of the orchestra to the com- 
munity can be estimated from the announce- 
ment of one of the local business firms, 
which declared that “no cultural venture 
ever launched here has given the community 
the publicity this effort has.” 

Another benefit of enormous value to 
Oklahoma was summed up by John A. 
Brown, the last chairman of the executive 
council, in a recent interview. He declared: 

“We all know that to a large part of the 
United States the word ‘Oklahoma’ conjures 
up to the imagination Indians and cowboys, 
rough country and uncouth people. Noth- 
ing draws the eyes of the world so quickly 
or kindly as a symphony orchestra.” 


Firemen Are Members 


As for the orchestra itself, it is composed 
of players who are mostly either students 
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“Messiah” Capably Sung at Free 
Concert. Haydn Studied 


San Jose, Cat., Dec. 27.—“Messiah” 
was presented by the Vallesingers in the 
Scottish Rite Temple under the direction 
of LeRoy Brant on Dec. 15. A capacity 
audience was present and many hundred 
radio listeners shared their enjoyment. 

The chorus, a community group sponsored 
by the Evening High School, sang well; 
and the soloists were excellent representa- 
tives of the rich vocal talent to be found 
in this city. They were: Chester Harold, 
tenor; Katherine Gail Morrish, soprano; 
Evelyn Walgren, contralto, and Arthur 
Johnson, baritone. Wallace Rolls, organist, 
and Alice Christopher, pianist, officiated as 
accompanists. 

One missed the beauties of the orchestra- 
tion as revealed on past occasions, but no 
orchestra is preferable to a poor one—and 
incidentally, less expensive—a fact that is 
necessarily considered in presentations where 
there is no admission fee. 

Haydn was the composer of the day for 
the Music Study Club’s consideration on 
Dec. 14. The paper was read by Jennie 
Eichwald. Musical numbers consisted of a 
two-piano arrangement of a symphony, 
played by Mrs. Charles McKenzie and Mrs. 
Homer de Wit Pugh; songs by Mrs. Rob- 
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ert K. Sword, assisted by Alys Jane Wil- 
liams at the piano; a sonata by Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie, and a trio for violin, ‘cello, and 
piano played by Marjory M. Fisher, Mrs. 
A. R. Trogden, and Alys Jane Williams. 





Hundreds Turned Away From 
Production of “Messiah” 


Des Mornes, Dec. 21.—Hundreds were 
turned away, from Shriner Hall, which seats 
4400, at the recent singing of “Messiah” 
by the White Sparrows, a chorus composed 
of various singing societies and church 
choirs, under the excellent direction of Ross 
Vernon Miller. Thirty members of the 
newly organized orchestra, participated. 
Soloists were Daisy Binkley Whittemore, 
Genevieve Wheat Baal, Clifford Bloom, 
and Lester Spring. 

The Vatican Choirs of Rome appeared in 
the Shrine Temple, on Dec. 16 under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus. The 
program consisted of numbers by Palestrina 
and other Italian composers. 

Under the auspices of the White Spar- 
rows, a community orchestra of fifty pieces, 
directed by Arcule Sheasby, made its first 
appearance before a large audience recently. 
The soloist was Grace Clark de Graff. 
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The Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra 


of music or teachers. Others have had 
wide training in music, many of them hav- 
ing played in other orchestras or bands 
previous to this time. Some are firemen, 
others clerks, others business men. They 
devote one hour two nights each week to 
the orhcestra, and two hours practice on the 
Sunday before each concert. Dean Holm- 
berg is present at each practice, and per- 
sonally coaches the performance. 

In addition to the regular concerts given 
each year, this year the orchestra is to play 
at a presentation of “Aida,” to be given as 
the concluding event in the summer. 

The women who instigated the formation 
of the symphony have not rested with its 
organization, but are constantly at work, 
and will secure the new notes for the next 
period of guaranty, beginning next year. 

Being a note-paying proposition, there is 
little hope of “breaking even,” but the ideal 
is to decrease the deficit each year. Many 
advertising schemes were tried successfully 
this year. In addition to newspaper ad- 
vertising, the business management also uses 
circulars and folders sent by mail, billboard 
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EHUDI MENUHIN is a constant topic 

of conversation nowadays, especially 
when the causerie is between Louis Per- 
singer, his teacher, and an interviewer. He 
is a fascinating subject, this lad. Thor- 
oughly unspoiled by the hullabaloo of praise 
and acclaim which has risen around him— 
his parents have kept wisely from his sight 
all press criticisms, except one which was 
not too favorable—the child virtuoso pur- 
sues his even way, practicing and studying 
with Mr. Persinger for several hours a day, 
spending a great deal of his time playing in 
Central Park. 

“He is a dear little chap,” declared Mr. 
Persinger. “His sense of humor is mar- 
velous, and we have a thoroughly fine time 
together. His mind is strangely mature in 
many ways, more childlike in others.: He 
asks all of the questions which ordinarily 
bright children do, and they are posers, be- 
lieve me. He will jump right from a dis- 
course on political economy or mathematics 
(in which he is very proficient) to some 
whimsical speculation about the reason for 
fireflies’ ability to light up at will. 

“When he first came to me he was six 
years nid. By the way, the dispute about his 
present age can be.settled very easily, He 
will be eleven some time either the last of 
January or the first of February. I used 
to see him at symphony concerts, sitting in 
his father’s lap in the first row. They were 
always there: father and mother, Yehudi 
and his two chubby, blond sisters, now aged 
five and seven. They are musicians too, as 
the older is quite a little pianist, and the 
younger clamors to play the cello, for which 
instrument she is much too diminutive just 
yet. 
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The Family Line 


“This strain of musical talent among the 
youngsters seems a _ throwback to the 
family’s ancestry, rather than a direct in- 
sheritance. The father, while superintend- 
ent of Hebrew schools and an ardent patron 
of music, makes no pretensions as a per- 
former, and the mother plays a little on 
the piano. But Menuhin’s grandfather was 
a Qhassidic Rabbi, and the intensity and 
fervor of the stock has found a musical 
outlet in Yehudi. 

“Cantor Rinder of San Francisco first 
brought the boy to me. He had a tiny 
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publicity and screen slides. The billboards 
portray a silhouette of the players as a 
group with the announcement of the date 
of the next concert, changing the advertise- 


gent after each concert. 


Students Encouraged 


Students are given a special incentive to 
attend, several front rows being reserved 
for them. Some students in the orchestra 
are not drawing salaries, but play for the 
experience. 

The Oklahoma City Symphony has been 
a success because it is backed by a group 
of public minded women who possess the 
energy to carry out their ideas, and because 
every detail of the management has been 
executed with care, ability and foresight. 

For cities which may contemplate organ- 
ization of an orchestra, the Oklahoma City 
group is a notable example and inspiration. 
Its principal message is advice to make such 
a project an educational, and at the same 
time, entertaining process, as Dean Holm- 
berg has so successfully done. 
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violin, and played for me, showing a defin- 
ite sense of rhythmic feeling which inter- 
ested me very much. In the beginning he 
imitated everything, and his curiosity and 
imagination are unbounded. His facile 
memory has often been commented on, and 
it is difficult to make him do routine prac- 
tice when he learns so rapidly and wants 
to pass on to something new. 

“He shows the regular boy’s aversion to 
fondling, for after his first entire recital, 
March 30, 1925, when a bevy of old ladies 
fluttered up to him and insisted on kissing 
him on the cheek, he grumbled and brushed 
the kisses off with the back of his hand.” 

Yehudi made his final appearance in New 
York Monday, Dec. 12. He plans to re- 
main in New York at least until Jan. 4, 
when he will hear Jascha Heifetz in recital. 
After that New York will see him no 
more for two years, during which time he 
will study in San Francisco, making two 
appearances there. At the age of 13, he 
will again turn eastward. Yehudi being 
what he is at the age of eleven, what will 
two years bring? 


Yehudi’s Letter 
eB ite following letter, pgiblished 


herewith for the first time, is one 
which Yehudi wrote to his teacher 
while on the train coming East to 
sail for Europe. So highly does Mr. 
Persinger prize it that he has framed 
the epistle with a picture of his pupil: 
“Sweet Master: 

“As the train is going eastward, 
within me are growing sentiments. 
For as soon as we parted last night 
I felt that lonely sensation, that one 
which I had a year ago for my 

=: father. Indeed, Mr. Persinger, you 
are my father of music. I have never 
felt you so near to me as I do now. 
Wherever life brings me, whether 
east, west, north or south, I will al- 
ways hear your sweet voice. That 
voice which oftimes corrected me, and 
if I would be without it, only God 
would know the kind of a life I 
would lead. Your loving pupil, 
“Yehudi Menuhin.” 
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Paris Hears Musaup-Cocrerau Opera 


anadian T heme I ndif ferently Received 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


ARIS, Dec, 21.—Darius Milhaud 
Px week submitted a score to the 
patrons of the Opera-Comique which, 
to judge by the reception and critical 
estimates of “The Poor Sailor—Plaint 
in three Acts,” was not much liked. 

To begin with, its dramatic theme, made 
by Jean Cocteau from a Canadian sailor 
chanty, was disapproved. The attitude of 
contemporary Frenchmen toward America 
and American things is one that is uncom- 
fortable for the citizens of both coun- 
tries; you might say that all French con- 
versations inevitably drift, in course, to the 


\merican topic—and that the Frenchmen 


hate the subject which engrosses so much 


Any- 


thing, then, that concerns America has the 


of their imaginations and attention. 


effect on the average Frenchman of arous- 
ing both his curiosity and his resentment. 

However, “The Poor Sailor” is not so 
\merican as to recommend itself to the pres- 
ent reader for its Americanisms alone. It 
is based on a sea chanty which is very prob- 
ably of Breton origin. It is set in a French- 
Canadian waterfront that is likely a faith- 
ful reproduction by the émigrés of the 
French sea-coast town of their origin. It 
is the song and the tale of the poor mar- 
iner of anywhere and could indifferently be 
labelled Nova Scotia, Brittany, Cape Cod 
or the Baltic. 


The Story in Brief 


Milhaud made his American tour a while 
ago and stayed for a time among the French- 
Canadians of the estuary of the St. Law- 
rence. He filled his note book with the 
musical lore of these fisherfolk. Both the 
plot and the melodic turn of “The Poor 
Sailor” appealed to him. The plot is one 
that ship reporters know well. 

\ sailor, marooned for fifteen years, re- 
turns to his native village and, about to 
knock at his wife’s door, has his hand staid 
by an asinine but very human impulse to 
test this Penelope of a gross and humble 
Odyssey. The woman on the other side 
of the door has kept warm her faith. She 
will welcome the wanderer back to a place 
that has never been usurped. 

The sailor assumes an alias and contrives 
to be admitted as a lodger to his own bed- 
room. He is, he says, the herald of the 
husband’s return and he describes the ab- 
sentee as a cripple and a beggar. As for 
himself, look, he rattles a bag of gold. 

In the night the wife murders the lodger 
or his bag of coin. And she will wait 
through all the rest of her years for the 
husband against whose return she has thus 
prepared a welcome of kisses and gold. 

[ am able to give below the tune of the 
riginal chanty to which this grisly ad- 
venture is sung by the Nova Scotians, over 
Milhaud’s harmonisation : 


elements of that so-called atonal system of 
writing of which he is one of the success- 
ful protagonists. 

One does not have to be _ particularly 
sharp to discover that M. Milhaud’s “scale,” 
here, is of three whole steps, each equipped 
with its perfect major triad; or, the triads 
on B flat, C, and D. With a logic that 
is acceptable to the ear, the pivotal triad 
—of C major—has a tonic character, and 
the work may be said to be written “in 
and around” C major. 

In performance, what are the effects of 
these superpositions of harmonies, making 
a new consonance—or an old dissonance? 

On me they have an effect of drama. I 
listened, as you might say, open-eared to 
this score as it arose in sound out of the 
Opéra-Comique orchestra pit. And I was 
surprised by the discovery that the same 
atonalities to which I have never become 
reconciled when they were played in the 
concert hall were here quite acceptable in 
conjunction with a dramatic action. 

I assume then that atonality is a dramatic 
device. I go farther and assume that it 
is the only really new dramatic device which 
has increased theatre music since Gluck 
made the innovations which served up to 
and including Wagner. 


Element of Stress 


As it is employed in “The Poor Sailor” 
by Milhaud it furnishes the orchestra at 
last with an element of stress and distress 
which equals the stress and distress of the 
human action it underscores. There is occa- 
sion to write, “at last.” “Honest ears must 
long since have confessed one specific fail- 
ure of the Gluck-Wagner system of dramatic 
writing. I refer to the very striking dis- 
agreement between the unbroken melodic 
line of music and the broken line of the 
human action it comments. 

Melody has no such breaks as disrupt the 
line of even the simplest and most direct 
of emotions. There is no zero in melodic 
music. The longest Wagnerian opera score 
plays under the sign of the legato from 
first note to last double bar and is a melody 
which not even the entr’actes can break. 

I think it is this phenomenon of melodic 
continuity that so strikingly emasculates the 
Wagnerian drama of the element of sur- 
prise. A _ pistol shot in “Parsifaf’ would 
not achieve half the startling effect that 
the newest recruit to the Provincetown Play- 
ers can get with the lift of an eyebrow. 

In the melodic scheme no incident is un 
toward. 

Milhaud’s scheme accounts for the unto- 
ward. 

There are voids between his three triads 
which are equal to the voids between human 
moods. 


The Two Kinds 


At this point let me advance the guess that 
there will presently be a very sharp cleav- 
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These are the measures with which the 
work opens and, in the F sharp of the 
third and the B flat of the three following 
measures, M. Milhaud has immediately the 


age between two kinds of musical art—the 
dramatic and the “pure.” For instance, this 
device of the atonic system is so strikingly 
a dramatic one as to be exclusively a dra- 





Darius Milhaud, Composer of “Le 
Pauvre Matelot” 


matic device and not at all a “purely” musi- 
cal one. With it Milhaud’s “The Poor 
Sailor” springs effects that would have no 
meaning at all, separated from the dramatic 
action. I think this score is precursor of 
a kind of dramatic music which will never, 
like Wagner’s, be weaned from the mater 
nal libretto to find a separate existence in 
the concert hall. 

With all this, the predominant effect of 
Milhaud’s score is a Musical one. I should 
like to describe this effect in words: 

He centers his littke drama around the 
character of the Wife, a woman of no com 
plexities, single-mindedly faithful, loving 


Wife. The whole thing has a stubborn air, 
as if sullenly expecting and _forestalling 
criticism. I suspect M. Milhaud of becom- 
ing a martyr before anyone threw a rock. 

The libretto which Jean Cocteau made 
for Milhaud out of the treasured Cannuck 
chanty is surely not what the composer 
wanted. Milhaud must have ordered a poem 
that would be severe and shapely, after the 
antique model. Cocteau furnished one that 
is only drab and stark. The Opéra-Comique 
solved the stage problem presented by the 
dual action of the piece very indifferently. 

I register my final impression of “The 
Poor Sailor:” a magnificent and tre 
mendously important failure. 


“Evolution” Ballet 


In the same week, the Opéra-Comique 
staged a new ballet, M. L’Enfant’s “Evolu 
tion,” which is a failure neither magnificent 
nor important. 

M. L’Enfant is the conductor of a 
Champs Elysees’ restaurant orchestra and, 
by this professional accident, has become 
familiar with several season's output of 
New York jazz. This familiarity he turns 
to contempt in his inconsequential instru- 
mental accompaniment to a string of dances 
which supposedly inform the patrons of the 
Opéra-Comique on the recent history of 
ball-room and stage dancing. There are, 
dutifullv, a cake-walk, a two step, a trot, a 
drill a la Tiller and a Charleston. 

lf you want to know what M. L’Enfant’s 
jazz is like, go down to the Hotel Lafayette 
in New York at dinner hour and listen to 
the Basque string quartet there play Gersh 
win. 

The audience fell asleep over the innocu- 
ous stuff. It seemed a pity that, being in 
clined to stage a ballet of American origin, 
the directors of the Opéra-Comique could 
not have been told about John Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers.” What, by the way, has been 
the further fate of that pure American 
masterpiece ? 





Setting for New Opera, “The Poor Sailor” 


and selfless, whose every utterance is a re- 
affirmation of her devotion. With her, then, 
the composer associates the concept of a 
tonic. Around her gravitate the complexi- 
ties of life—the two-minded husband, the 
would-be lovers, the bill-collectors. These 
are associated with the atonic. The music, 
then, is essentially the two atonic elements, 
B flat and D major, gravitating about the 
tonic, C. And with the most exquisite and 
melting effect, the music is periodically 
drawn from all sides to converge in the 
perfect and lucid consonance of the triad in 
which the Wife has her being. Insofar as 
Milhaud has here made use of the dramatic 
contrast of atony and tonic, he has shown 
his mastery. The device here serves the 
master: in the case of Schénberg, for ex- 
ample, the master serves the device. 
A Dogmatic Score 

Granting that all of the above is true, 
“The Poor Sailor” still falls short of the 
definition, masterpiece. It is dogmatic 
throughout. Milhaud does not yet move 
freely among his unfamiliar notes. He builds 
his whole score out of relentless contra- 
punctal variations of the figure of the 
chanty. He doggedly pursues his one aim 
of setting in tonic relief the figure of the 


Composers’ Activity 

Speaking of Darius Milhaud, here are the 
young composer’s scheduled activities of the 
remainder of the season: a trip to Bruxelles 
to watch over the creation there, in the Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie, of his “Poor Sailor”; to 
Monte Carlo to rehearse his opera-bouffe, 
“Esther de Carpentras”; to Wiesbaden to 
direct his Trilogy, “The Rape of Europe, 
Ariadne Abandoned and Theseus.” In April 
he may have ready a new dramatic work 
for one of the Paris lyric stages. 

Honegger, who is at once Milhaud’s rival 
for title of leader of the young element in 
Paris music and his best friend, also has 
plans for an ambitious winter. The com- 
poser of “Pacific 231” and of “Le Roi 
David” will see his lyric tragedy, “Anti- 
gone,” on the boards of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie and, later, will put the same work 
before the German public in the Stadt- 
Theater of Essen. 

The Théatre de la Monnaie, host to Mil- 
haud and Honegger, has always been the 
thorn in the side of the Paris opera houses. 
The Paris Grand Opéra has not yet lived 
down the fact that its Brussels rival snapped 
up the score of Vincent d’Indy’s “Fervaal” 

(Continued on page 19) 
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handicaps against him. For it transpired, 
above all ill chance, that this rhapsody (now 
played here, we believe, for the first time) 
is an extraordinarily fine piece of music 
for a man of twenty-three, whilst the man 
of forty-seven is a sensitively gifted and re- 
sourceful pianist. ji 

Although anything Hungarian with the 
name of rhapsody makes it suspect, we 
for one, found it in our heart and our 
ears to clear Bartdk’s of any too facile na- 
tionalism. Of course, Liszt was—and we 
believe, still, is—one of Bartok’s youthful 
gods and this piece finds him now and then 
on his knees; but also to Wagner and 
Brahms who were likewise in his pantheon 
at the time. The influence of all three is ap- 
parent enough but in the face of what 
Bart6ék says for himself and by himself, 
this influence is without much significance. 

The rhapsody, naturally very iree im 
form, falls into two large moods in the ex- 
pression of which the piano has a difficult 
and strikingly important part. The orches- 
tration is peculiarly sure and apt, though it 
is the orchestration of twenty-four years 
ago. The composition is a cheerless affair— 
youth always has the weight of the world on 
its shoulders. Its two moods are a contrast 
between that sombre tenderness we have 
spoken of before, and a rather bitter, even 
macabre rhythmic joylessness. Both seemed 
to us to be Barték the individual, Bartok 
himself, rather than Bartoék the Hungarian 
At any rate, we doubt if anyone, uninformed 
beforehand, would have recognized the first 
half of the piece as rising out of Magyar 
soil; the second perhaps, yet probably only 
because of its characteristic treatment ol 
rhythm. 

But the thing that appeared to be im- 
portant as such things go, was the human 
meaning within this rhapsody; the disclos- 
ure of a Barték who had not yet felt 
the need, as every man feels it when youth 
has slipped away behind experience, to sup- 
press or transform his yeasty impulses. He 
illuminates his later and his latest self, whose 
purposes are sometimes vague. 

And the man himself, in the twenty 
minutes he was on the Carnegie Hall stage, 
helped also to clarify his music. His way 
with a piano, in his own work, was more 
of a revelation than autobiography would 
be. There was a tactile concern with minute 
shadings of expression, a swift search for 
pointed or powerful effects of color, a 
feeling, always, for complete but never crass, 
revelation. The appeal of Barték in search 
of his youth was quite irresistible—because 
he found it. 

.Aa8 

A great deal of Bartdék’s output, for a 
contemporary as difficult to come at as he 
often is, has been heard here. Our little 
groups of musical radicals who have so 
much fun patting all the modernists on the 
back with an exasperating impartiality, turn 
to Barték frequently. And ususally he rises 
easily above any surrounding modernist of 
more or less futility. His second string 
quartet, which goes back about ten years 
in date; his second violin sonata, written 
some five years ago; his dance suite for 
orchestra, done about the same time, have 
all had a hearing. So have his much earlier 
products, his other two suites for orchestra 
the first quartet and first sonata; likewise 
a number of his piano pieces, particularly his 
“Allegro barbaro.” 

It is a hazardous affair to grope about in 
one’s memory for impressions left by all this 
music, in the effort to reach some general 
notion of what links it together, what makes 
it distinctively Barték’s and what gives it, 
perhaps, its special significance in the con- 
temporary world. But there are a few 
things about it that have hot passed in one 
ear and altogether out the other. 

One notes Bart6k’s intense preoccupation 
with rhythmic effects, not merely for their 
own sake (he is seldom if ever even a bit 
of a showman) but for the sake of some 
particular idea or emotion. The vitality of 
his music which is perhaps the first aspect 
of it that comes at one, is closely depen- 
dent upon his rhythmic freedom and origi- 
nality. He is continually experimenting with 
odd accentuation, sometimes turning into 
rhythmic counterpoint, a matter known also 
to our own jazz composers, particularly Zez 
Confrey and George Gershwin. (The latest 
things in American jazz, by the way, were 
what Barték inquired about pretty nearly as 
soon as he was down the gangplank). 


DEVELOPMENT OF STYLE 


But besides the rhythmic differentiation 
that distinguishes Barték’s music, one feels 
in it the development of a style that gets 
its character from something that to us is 
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unfamiliar, exotic One assumes this to be 
based on his absorption of ancient Magyar, 
as against the doubtful gypsy folk-song. He 
has made collections of hterally thousands of 
these real Hungarian airs and dances and 
they have got into the blood of his music. 

And still Barték remaims an eclectic, for 
his style, by some sort of curious, subtle 
metabolism, by dint of the man being always 
uncompromisingly himself and not merely a 
transcriber of peasant tumes—his style 
emerges as a personal expression of his own 
moods. 

He is, moreover, an eclectic as among 
modernists—by which we do not mean that 
he takes what he thinks best among them for 
his own use but that he belongs to none of 
their schools and sub-scheols. He is neither 
atonalist, polytonalist, quarter-tonalist, im- 
personalist, Back-to-Bachist or what have 
you. He uses the full chromatic scale of 
the atonal harmonists when that suits his 
needs. He has also written im a duality of 
keys when that seemed to express what he 
had in mind. 

In a word, he has always tried to make 
his music mean something rather than do 
something. Accordingly, his concerto, which 
he is now supposed to play with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra next month, ought to be 
as interesting a thing as the season is likely 
to turn up There were rumors that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra would play it in New 
York, next Tuesday, but Fritz Reiner, after 
a good look at the score, reached for his hat 
much as Mr. Mengelberg had and decided 
at least to wait awhile. 


SOME CONDUCTORS AND THEIR 
ILL-TEMPERED KLAVIERS 


A couple of 


our more recent concerts 
have broken out with an imfection of ill- 
tempered klavier. At the moment there 


doesn’t seem to be any better way of des- 
cribing the pianos fitted with copper-cover- 
ed hammers and masquerading as harpsich- 
ords which orchestral conductors like to 
use in the performance of eighteenth and 
seventeenth century music Mr. Mengel- 





Santer Harmar 


Sandor Harmati, Conductor of the 

Omaha Symphony, Who Will be Guest 

Conductor of the Pasedeloup Orchestra 

of Paris Seon, Presenting an AIll- 

American Program. Mr. Harmati Re- 

cently Began His Third Season in 
Omaha 


berg, at the Philharmonic evening of the 
Béla Barték début. and Mr. Reiner, for 
the last visit of the Philadelphia Orchestra te 
Carnegie Hall, each sat down at one of 
these instruments and tried to play and con- 
duct at the same time. 

The stunt is an old one among modern 
conductors but it rarely turns out to be 
remarkable—at least, not in the way they 
expect. For one thing. the hatoniers are 
not often as good pianists as they think. 
even with no more uncomfortable a thing in 


hand than the basso continuo to the ancientry 
they seek to enrich. For another, a band 
has a way of regarding a conductor as a 
pianist when he tries to be one and at such 
times generally goes pretty much its own 
sweet way on the Moscow cv-operative bas- 
is. And this isn’t very good for ancient 
or any other kind of music. 

Mr. Reiner tried a particularly ill-tem- 
pered klavier on Ottorino Respighi’s first 
suite of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
airs and dances which he rescued from 
some of the Italian lutenist collections. 
The piano sounded precisely as much like 
a harpsichord as a piano would—even with 
Respighi’s precaution of reinforcing it with 
harp. Most of the time it didn’t sound at 
all, because Mr. Reiner seemed to think that 
his wrists were as good as the combined 
bow arms of the huge string section of his 
orchestra. 

But that wasn’t the worst of it. Another 
matter Mr. Reiner seemed to have over- 
looked was that his men were all on the 
stage level and so was he; naturally, they 
couldn’t see him nor he them with a fine, 
large score eye-high in front of him. So 
he took to leaping up from his bench every 
time things began to get nasty, giving the 
audience an excellent movie of something 
like a cheer leader in violent action. It 
wasn't pretty and it was fearful on Res- 
pighi. 

Whilst we happen to be considering Mr. 
Reiner, it may be in point to approach a 
delicate subject with regretful indelicacy ; 
one can’t help observing that either the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is slipping away 
from him or he from it. Something is 
slipping, at any rate—a rather rapid rate, 


in fact. The superb attack and release of 
the band now has its little laggards in 
precision. And the glowing unanimity of 


its string tone now has silver threads among 
the gold. And Leopold Stokowski is still 
going to be away for a long time. 


MENGELBERG AND HIS 


But we must get back to Mr. Mengelberg 
and his particular ill-tempered  klavier. 
This was rather more kindly than Mr. 
Reiner’s, and the Philharmonic continues to 
sit in tiers, so his men could really see him 
conduct with nodding head and an occa- 
sional right-arm gesture. But the thing 
inevitably reminded us, as it always has ex- 
cept when Gustav Mahler did it, of Bos- 
well’s experience -with Dr. Johnson at a 
trained dog show. “The great doctor left 
very early, much disgusted, after one of the 
dogs had carried some dishes about whilst 
walking on its hind legs. 

“But wasn’t it wonderful!” 
afterward. 

“No sir. it was not, sir.” replied the Doc- 
tor. “What is wonderful about a dog’s 
walking on its hind legs, sir? A man does 
it much better.” 

It occurs to us that if conductors want 
the klavier asso continuo played in the 
modern performance of old music, they 
would better hire someone to play it or 
leave it out. A pianist does it much better. 
We are certain that the “Christmas” con- 
certo grosso of Corelli, with which Mr. 
Mengelberg and his men were occupied, 
would have had more spirit and would have 
sounded more like itself if he had been 
doing one job instead of two. 


SCHELLING’S NEW OPUS 


New York, where there are numerous 
orchestras to be heard, almost innumerable 
conductors and much, much opera, now 
and then harbors strange things—and more 
often now than then. In the past week or 
so, we have had occasion to wonder at two 
such. One of them popped up at the same 
Philharmonic concert we have been talking 
about. It was a new piece called “Mor- 
occo” by Ernest Schelling, conductor of the 
orchestra’s concerts for children, pianist and, 
of course, composer. The other popped mp 
all by himself, as he has before. He was 
Georges Zaslawsky. conductor. as one says, 
of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Schelling directed, or rather beat 
time, for his own piece but there was natu- 
rally nothing strange about that. We have 
seen composers just about beat time for 
their own music before. The strange thing 
was the music itself and, more especially, 
that it should have got upon a Philharmonic 
program. It would have done nicely for 
one of Mr. Schelling’s children’s concerts 
but it was scarely anything for people above 
movie age. 


Boz, 


buzzed 


The composer went to northern Africa 
for his music (it is, indeed, in several way: 
only half-Morocco) and made it out of his 
impressions, so he says, of fire-eaters and 
Ouled-Nails (who are not manicures, bui 
ladies one doesn’t mention in the home) 
and a lot of other things, including a barouc 
which is what Cheyenne still calls a ‘wa: 
powwow. In the orchestra it takes the 
form of an oboe concerto followed not quit« 
soon enough by five percussion artists work 
ing overtime. It indubitably achieved th 
picturesque—but the picture was a_ vivir 
vignette of the composer with a Baedeker 


SB verses 
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Eva Gauthier, from a _ Crayon 
Drawing by Sargent. She Gave a 


Recital This Week 


on one knee and a block of staved 
on the other. 


ZASLAWSKY APPEARS 

Mr. Zaslawsky’s getting into Carnegi: 
Hall is something even stranger than th: 
admittance of Mr. Schelling’s naif musica 
travels. We can’t even understand exactl) 
why he wants to be there. It certainly isn’! 
for love of music, else he wouldn’t treat 
it the way he does. The other evening, for 
instance, he laid hands on _ Beethoven's 
“Coriolan’ overture and the Tchaikovsk) 
Fourth Symphony among other things, and 
played around with them like a dog with 
an old slipper. 

But, no, we have picked the wrong si 
mile. On second thoughts, we believe we 
can give a somewhat more accurate notioi 
of his way with music. It is more remin 
iscent of what a small boy of particularl) 
destructive ingenuity, and not quite bright, 
would do with one of those delightful me 
chanical toys that come from abroad. You 
give it him and whilst you turn around t 
talk to Grandma a moment about her rheu 
matism, little August does the dirty work 
When next you look, he is on the floor 
surrounded by cogs and rods and crumpled 
hits of tin, with a smear of red paint unde: 
one eye and a triumphant grin on his face 

** * 


PAUL KOCHANSKI BOWS 


THE seasonal début of Paul Kochanski 
took place on Saturday afternoon, Dec 
17, when he appeared before a large audience 
in Carnegie Hall The first offering was 
Brahms’ D Minor Sonata in which he was 
assisted most capably by Pierre Luboshutz 
at the piano. His second group consisted 
of smaller pieces by Ravel, Nin and de 
Falla, “Pavane,” “Saeta” and “Dance du 
Feu” being arranged for the violin by none 
other than the executant himself. “Blues” 
by Ravel whined and moaned alternately 
included some discords in its make-up, and 
subsided on a “blue” note. It was a riotous 
favorite with the audience which clamored 
for more until fear of drowning out the 
first bars of the succeeding number silenced 
them. The “Trille du Diable” by Tartin: 
followed and afforded Mr. Kochanski the 
opportunity of displaying an abundance of 
style and color. Among the concluding num- 
bers were “Nocturne” by Lili Boulanger, 
“Rigaudon” by Rameau, a waltz by Brahms 
and a Kochanski arrangement of Paganini’s 
“Campanella.” Polish, a facile technic and 
the ability to draw an exceedingly beautiful 
tone from his instrument are well within the 
scope of this artist. A packed house bore 
witness to the fact that this was a rare and 
pleasurable musical treat—H. H. 
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Broadcasting Across the Country 


HILE the purpose of this page 

is primarily to consider the 
nusical aspects of broadcasting and 
iis allied matters, an occasional event 
occurs which demands special atten- 
tion. The tragedy that befell the sub- 
marine S-4 on Dec. 17 temporarily 
made radio’s chief and most important 
function the dissemination of what- 
ever news there was to be had regard- 
ing this disaster. In this tragic occur- 
ence broadcasting did an invaluable 
service and did it well. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the 
better stations that they declined to dram- 
atize the episode and chose to let the press 
notes speak for themselves. There was 
nothing to equal the stark drama occasioned 
by the simple reading of the desperate 
messages sent by the entombed men from 
the bottom of the sea. The terse unadorned 
bulletins which kept an anxious country in- 
formed of the efforts being made to effect 
a rescue were pregnant with intense human 
interest and suspense. And in the cessation 
of broadcasting for one minute the follow- 
ng Monday, during which time silent pray- 
ers were offered for the succor of the im- 
prisoned seamen, impressiveness and awe 
eripped the imagination of all concerned 
listeners. 


The World Goes On 


The catastrophe emphasized the axiom 
that regardless of what befalls this world 
and its fateful inhabitants, the order of 
things must go on. Terrifying incongruities 
followed many of the readings of the 
meagre accounts of the sunken submarine 
and its crew. A brief note of the latest 
unsuccessful attempt to insert the life-sus- 
taining oxygen into the tomb where the six 
known living men were undergoing slow 
asphyxiation would be followed by a jazz 
orchestra in a dance number. 

It has been said of broadcasting that its 
main function Had become to provide a 
source of revenue garnering for commercial- 
minded persons. That there is some truth 


in this there is no denying, but that radio 
has its big moments of pertinent public 
service was demonstrated by this event, 


which for one week held the attention and 
sympathies of the world. 


The “Greatest Need” 


Broadcasting’s greatest need, 
to its critics and avowed by the broad- 
casters themselves, is a super-showman. 
This is not without its element of truth, 
nat there is another “greatest need.” And 

iis is for a manner to dignify the exploita- 
tion of the sponsors of commercial fea- 
tures which would make it compatible with 
the high plane usually inherent in the pro- 
gram part of the presentations. It is only 
logical for the manufacturer who is pay- 
ing for “air time” and for the talent of the 
program to insist upon adequate acknowl- 
edgment for his share in the proceedings. 

But there are various ways of doing this. 
One way not to do it is to reiterate the 
sponsor’s name and product at every breath- 
ing spell. Without evoking deep moans 
from the manufacturers, it must be stated 
that listenerers are not so much concerned 
with what those gentlemen have to sell as 
with what they have to offer for enjoy- 
nt. And continuous thrusting upon un- 
‘ling ears the wonders of so-and-so’s soap 
leleterious to the good will quest which 
the final wherefore of all commercial 
eatures. 

Furthermore, tactless verbiage employed 

the thirst for credit often introduces a 
iculous note into a more or less serious 

adeast. As an instance, there was the 
ent announcement in a new feature’s 

ut which informed a polite audience that 
soprano would next sing a solo in the 
rnival Hour of Listerine Shaving Cream. 


An Easy Remedy 


\nd now, what to do One might advo- 

the following easy-to-take remedies 
reconcile sponsor acknowledgements and 
a‘tistic broadcasts. At the start of the hour 
the scope and kind of the ensuing program 
should be announced, together with the 
names of any guest artists to be heard. 
The sponsor’s name and product might be 
included, and again given at the quarter- 
hour broadcasting of the stations call let- 
ters. And finally at the close of the pro- 
gram the complete story of the wonderful 
product, the slogan if any, the sponsor’s 
name and address, lodge affiliation, etc., 


according 
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could be told without ill effects to the manu- 
facturer, the station or the broadcast audi- 
ence. It is certain that if this prescription 
were followed, one would be more inclined 
to stock up on the particular product which 
has been explointated, whether one had any 
need for it or not. 





Maria Kurenko and Beatrice Harrison 
(A. K. Hour, WEAF Chain Dec. 18) 
The. Russian soprano presented an ambitious 
program which included “Mio Caro Ben,” 
“Ombra Leggiera” (Shadow Song) and 


“Una voce poco fa” from Handel’s “Rode- 
linda,” Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville” respectively. The 


recital was burdened with a preponderance 
of coloratura works. This type of music, 
which calls for practically no emotional 
delineation, albeit demonstrating an artist’s 
vocal technic and range, soon casts a pall 
on the listener’s interest. 

Miss Kurenko had varied success with 
this part of the broadcast. Her florid ef- 
forts were alternately clean cut and care- 
less, and intonation traveled sometimes up 
and sometimes down from the correct pitch 
In the shorter numbers, she was more at 
ease and displayed a lovely tone, which. 
coupled with commendable expressive feel- 
ing, brought substantial enjoyment to her 
listeners. “Mary’s Cradle Song” (Reger) 
announced to be sung in English was really 
given in German. Whether the listener’s 
inability to identify the medium until the 
half-mile post was psychological, or due to 
indistinct diction, deponent is unable to state. 
Miss Harrison performed on her ’cello 
(with the aid of the orchestra) the Adagio 
and Allegro from Haydn’s Concerto in D 
Major. The artist, a prize winer at ten. 
offered a conventional reading of this well 
known work; but what she lacked in in 
terpretive feeling she made up with her 
warm tone and facile technique. 


Mathilde Harding and Acadie Birk- 
enholz (WEAF Dec. 18) These excellent 
artists are members of the permanent artist 
staff of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Miss Harding has twice been awarded 
piano fellowships by the Julliard Founda 
tion, and Mr. Birkenholz is a very capable 
violinist, a word sketch of whom appeared 
recently in this magazine. 

Both musicians have been 
heard to advantage from the N. 


dios. 





frequently 
B. C. Stu- 
.the pianist as accompanist to vari- 
ous broadcast virtuosi and as soloist in her 
own right; the violinist mainly in the “Half 
Hour with Great Composers” feature of 
WEAF. In the broadcast of the above date 
Grieg’s melodius Sonata No. 2 in G Major 
was heard with sound musicianship, splendid 
tone and adequate ensemble work being out- 
standing virtues. 





Emilio De Gogorza and Others (G. 
M. Family Party WEAF Chain, Dec. 19) 
Some vocalists are merely that, while others 
are singers—which is a distinction with a 
great difference. The musical pilgrim who 
journeys to Mr. de Gogorza’s shrine is 
certain to be compensated with singing of 
the highest order. For many years one 
of the most finished artists of the concert 
stage, the famous baritone in this broad- 
cast sustained his enviable reputation 
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Stations of the NBC Red Network: 

WEAF, New York; WEEI, Boston; 
WTIC, Hartford: WGR, Buffalo; 
Portland; Me ; WCAE, Pittsburgh; 
Cincinnati; WLIB, Chicago; WGN, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; WDAF, Kansas 
WSM, Nashville; WMC, Memphis: 
Okla.; WTMJ, Milwaukee; 
WBAP, Fut Worth, Tex.; 
WFI, Philadelphia; 





WJAX, Jacks m ville. 


Stations of the NBC Blue Network: 


Mass.; 
KYW, Chicago; WEBH, Chicago; KSD, St. 


: WJZ, New York; WBZ, Springfield, 


ton; WCCO, Minneapolis-St. 
Atlanta; WSM, Nashville; 
Rochester, NM. Wag MJ, Milwaukee; 
Charlotte, N. C.; WLw, Cincinnati; 
Worth; WGN, Chicago; KWK, St. 
Richmond ; WJAX, Jacksonville. 


Paul; 


KPO, San Francisco; 


KFOA, Seattle; KOMO, Seattle; 


WMAK, Buffalo- Lockport; 
WAIU, Columbus; WKRC, Cincinnati 
St. Louis; WCAO, Baltimore; 
WOwWO, Fort Wayne. 


‘Stations on National Giraine 


WJAR, 
WLIT, Philadelphia; 
WTAM-WEAR, 
KSD, St. 
City; 
WSB, Atlanta; c 
WOW, Omaha, ‘WHO, Des Moines; WBT, Charlotte, Rm. fa3 
WEBH, Chicago; 


Chicago; 


Louis; 
WRHM, Minneapolis; 
WwmMmc, Memphis; Wwoc, Davenport ; 
WOW, Omaha; 
WDAF, Kansas City; KVOO, Tulsa; 
Louis; WFAA, Dallas; 


Stations of the NBC Pacific Coast Network: 
KGO, Oakland; KFI, 
KWQ, Spokane. 
Stations of the Columbia Broadcasting Chain: 

WOR, New York-Newark; WNAC, Boston; WEAN, Providence; 
WCAU, rg WJAS, Pittsburgh; WADC, Akron, 
Ww ’ 
KOIL, Council Bluffs (Sunday afternoons 


Whether it was in the singing of “O solo 
mio” or the Toreador Song, he gave to 
every number a beauty of tone, a distinc- 
tion of style and a technical competence 
which made each a perfect example of the 
art of song. Songs of no great musical 
moment were turned into things of rare 
temporary beauty by his consumate skill. 

In this evening’s broadcast Mr. De Gogor- 
za made a welcome departure from his pre- 
vious programs by omitting “La Paloma.” 
The baritone’s confréres in the hour were 
Nat Shilkret, who conducted the excellent 
toned orchestra, and Patrick Conway, who 
led the military band. The orchestra did 
full justice to Brahm’s Fifth Hungarian 
Dance; the band delightfully rendered 
Herbert’s “March of the Toys” and both 
joined forces in an unsuccessful endeavor 
to make Tchaikovsky’s noisy “1812 Over- 
ture” thrilling. That they failed was sole- 
ly the fault of Mr. Tchaikovsky. 





George Barrere, Directing the Bar- 
rere Little Symphony Every Sunday 
Over WABC 


Seiberling Singers (WEA Chain, 
Dec. 20) A second hearing of this group 


brought to attention the resemblance it 
bears to collegiate vocal societies. This is 
undoubtedly due to the director, Marshal 


Bartholomew, who is conductor of the Glee 
Club and in charge of all under-graduate 
musical activities at Yale University. 
Though levity is hardly in good taste in 
an account of this sincere-minded broad- 
cast, the fact remains that one expected the 
program to close with the Seiberling Alma 
Mater. 

The chorus gave evidence of careful re- 
hearsing, and sang with due regard for 
nuance, but it lacks quality and strength 
in the first tenors. Marion Cook’s “Swing 
Along” was sung with aplomb and a lilt 
indicative of it’s title. As a matter of rec- 
ord, it should be stated an orchestra re- 
lieved the chorus of its labors now and 
then. 


Mass.; 
WCSH, 


Providence; WTAG, Worcester, 
WRC, Washington; 
Cleveland; WWJ, Detroit; WSAI, 
Louis; woc, Daven ort; WCCO, 
WHAS, Louisville; 
KVOO, Tulsa, 


WGY, Schenectady; 
WFAA, Dallas; 
KWK, St. 


Louis; WRHM, Minneapolis; 


WBZA, Boston; KDKA, Pittsburgh; 
WBAL, Baltimore; WRC, Washing- 
WHAS, Louisville; WSB, 
WJIR, Detroit; WHAM, 





WHO, Des Moines; WBT, 
WBAP, Fort 
KPRC, Houston; WRVA, 
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Los Angeles; KGW, Portland, 


Ore.; 


WFBL, Syracuse; 


P, Detroit; KMOX, 


only); and 


Chicago; 
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(For Next Week's Programs See Page 27) 





The Continentals (WJZ Dec. 20) This 
regular feature reverted to a more diversi- 
fied and interesting program from that of 
its last broadcast. Music by Gounod, Wolf- 
Ferrari and Lalo, among other composer’s 
works, was offered and capably presented 
by the orchestra and assisting artists. 

Artistic moments were furnished by Grace 
Leslie’s singing of “Ah, mon fils” (from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophet”), Frederick Baer’s 
delineation of the Credo from Verdi’s 
“Otello” and Julian Oliver’s rendition of 
the lovely “Aubade” from Lalo’s “Roi 
d’Ys.” The last named artist gave unstint- 
ingly of a tenor of good quality but with a 
ripple (it has not become a grown-up 
tremolo, as yet), in the tones of his head 
register. Ceasre Sodero, need it be added 
wielded the baton. 


Listerine Shaving Cream Carnival Hour 
(WOR Chain, Dec. 20) Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream. Overture to “The Gon- 
doliers.” Listerine Shaving Cream. 
Soprano solo. Listerine Shav- 





ing Cream. Brahm’s Hungarian 
Dance. 

“AIDA” by the N. B. C. OPERA 
ENSEMBLE (WEAF and Chain, Dec. 


21) Although Verdi’s opera contains some 
of the best music of this prolific composer, 
it requires optical as well as oral presenta 
tion to offset the Italian’s Egyptian opus 
to its best advantage. The color and 
pageantry, the ballet and the dramatic en- 
trance of Amonasro of Scene 2, Act.: 2, 
are most effective when they are seen as 
well as heard. Also the white horses of 
Radames’ chariot greatly add to the ex 
citement of this scene, especially when they 
show a tendency to balk at the stage band, 
as they once did in a performance at the 
Met. Then there was an occasion when 
Amuneris mometarily tilted as she was be- 
ing borne to the dais on the shoulders of 
the four stalwart Ethopians. 

However the arias “Celeste Aida,” “Ri 
torna Vincitor” and “O Patria Mia” and 
the duet “Morir! si pura e bella” offer to 
reproducer listeners many ear-fulls of 


some of the best music contained in 
Italian opera. The familiar cast which 
has often been heard in the Latin and 


Gallic operas presented by the N.B.C. was 
in fine fettle for this broadcast of the 


well known woes of Radames, Aida and 
Amneris. Curtain calls and bouquets 
were merited. Cesare Sodero again... 


well, 


you know. 


Mary Garden, Chicago Opera (Balkite 
Hour WJZ Chain Dec. 22). Here again 
the eye became as important as the ear. 
Miss Garden is a great (operatic) person- 
ality whose histrionic abilities improve as 
her weary larynx retrogrades. However, 
her vocal skill and perfect diction have not 
forsaken her and undoubtedly will remain 
to the end 

In the portion of “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” broadcast from the Chicago Auditor- 
ium the voice of Miss Garden offered no 
lyric enjoyment, and a persistent vibrato in 
the middle register struck annoyingly on 
the ears of the reproducer’s attendants. A 
typical cast included José Mojica, Edouard 





Coutreil and Cesare Formichi. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 
Wanda Landowska (Maxwell Hour 


WJZ and Blue Network Dec. 22). This 
praiseworthy musician who has done much 
to foster the harpsichord and harpsichord 
music, was heard last year as guest artist in 
one of the Maxwell hours. 

While this quaint old world instrument 
contains much charming appeal when heard 
in a concert hall, it suffers slightly by re 
production over the air, and the rendition of 
the Minuet from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
was marred by an engulfing accompaniment 
by the orchestra. In Handel’s “Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” Mme. Landowska had better 
opportunities to display the eighteenth cen- 
tury atmosphere of her chosen instrument, 
and accorded this short work a delightful 
presentation. 

The excellent orchestra under Nat Shilkret 
presented a well balanced and rich tened 
performance of the “Don Giovanni” ©ver 
ture, as it did in about everything it turned 
its attention to during the course cf the 
broadcast. The Maxwell Hour programs 
continue to maintain their high standards 
and invariably serve as models of ideal 
broadcast presentations. Milton J. Cross, 
dean and most pleasing of WJZ announcers, 
upheld the dignity of this feature by his re- 
fined interlocutory labors. 
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| To the New Year 


A NEW YEAR is at hand. One’s first tendency 
is to look up our last year’s New Year’s num- 
ber and write an editorial greeting “to our readers,” 
to the spectre of 1928, to the rich promise of a 
New Year, to the flaming millenium of musical 
culture in America and all the other rosy dreams 
one loves to indulge as the gateway is flung open 
for a new chapter of activity and renewed resolves. 

But we hesitate. We happen to have an immense 
reverence for fine music and for all the sincere 
efforts of those vitally interested in the art. But 
we weary of too much talk, of inflated publicity 
methods, of fifty prima donnas discovered every 
day by plumbers and bricklayers strolling along the 
picturesque outskirts of Millsville and listening to 
a flood of golden tones pouring forth from the third 
floor of some dilapidated laundry. As a matter of 
fact the art of singing in this country is at a low 
ebb. A great many fine artists in the instrumental 
field—ask your nearest pianist, for instance—now 
play in Montclair and Westerly instead of St.— 
well, instead of in cities of 300,000 or over. The 
whole state of musical appreciation is in an amazing 
condition. There are many disturbing factors in 
certain fields of musical activity. The great halo 
of mystery, romance, glory and shibboleth which 
the last century shed upon the art of music is being 
so rapidly dissipated in many centers that it is 
impossible to forecast the future of good music at 
the hands of the American public. 

But we are optimistic. We suspect that in a very 
live, aggressive, hard-boiled, sentimental, serious 
and flippant country such as these more or less 
United States the art of music is being democra- 
tized. And it is suffering all the distortions that 
go with the rest of our changing social scenes. 
A painful spectacle it is to many sensitive minds. 
Radio is turning things topsy-turvy. There is 
plenty of vulgarity everywhere. And too much 
noise! And yet—beneath the dust and tumult in 
this country is an extraordinary appetite, an avid 
interest, a vital curiosity, an intensely earnest in- 
terest in music based upon sound and worthy im- 
pulses. In a few words, through schools, broad- 
casting chains, and educators good music is being 
brought to millions of people who don’t know much 
about it but who are learning rapidly. 

We fear we wax rhapsodic. But for those in- 
dividuals who bewail the downfall of tradition and 
the irreverence of the present age we humbly re- 
quest them to examine a few of the musical edu- 
cation projects under way in America, statistics on 
the growth of serious musical organizations, the 
rapid improvement in the quality of broadcasting 
programs—We can’t help it. We toast our readers, 
the spirit of music—and the year—1928. It is 
going to be a good year. 


RING OUT, BRASH BELLS 

HE late Lord Tennyson must have been in a 

riotous mood when he applied so daring an 
adjective as “wild” to conventional New Year bells. 
Perhaps, his tender violet had begun to exercise 
the vulgar privilege, permitted even the most care- 
fully nurtured hothouse plant, of fading; or the 
yearning for clamor may have arisen from nothing 
more serious than stifled revolt in a poetic soul. It 
is not for us to pry into these sacred mysteries, but 
we still retain the right to challenge pronouncements 
with which we cannot find ourselves in agreement. 

With the possible exception of Santa Claus, no 
congealment of popular fancy is as benevolent as 
the bells which annually announce the stroke of 
twelve o'clock on December thirty-first. They may 
peel their loudest and clang their harshest, but their 
bluff no more deceives us than the tooting of tin 
horns in the hands of our best and most convivial 
citizens. 

We wish, as a matter of fact, that the bells would 
develop a little more brashness. We crave a vigor- 
ous utterance of the unbridled impatience which 
prompts a composer to push electric buttons for 
tunes that will not come. We long for less of the 
traditional circumspect glamor, and for a little more 
Glynner. We want, in short, our bells to assert 
themselves and catch up with the times, to give us 
our money's worth in dissonance, polytonality, 
atonality and a defiance of all rules. 

If the bronze tongues and throats cannot more 
vividly express themselves, let them, at least, ex- 
press us. Now is the time for all good bells to come 
to the aid of our party. 
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LEIGH HENRY JOINS THE STAFF 


USICAL AMERICA takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Leigh Henry 
as its British correspondent. Mr. Henry, born in 
Wales, is widely known in England and _ the 
Continent as one of the most versatile of modern 
musicians, being distinguished alike as critic, lecturer 
and composer. He is, as American concert-goers 
need not be told, the authorized biographer and ex- 
ponent of Igor Stravinsky. Mr. Henry’s articles will 
appear weekly. With Leigh Henry for Great 
Britain, Alden Byers for Vienna, and James Whit- 
taker for Paris, Musica America offers its read- 
ers a trio of foreign correspondents of which any 
contemporary periodical might well be proud. 


M 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


USICAL AMERICA is indebted to the Music 

Supervisors’ Journal, of which Paul J. Weaver 
is editor, for much of the information concerning 
the National High School Chorus and Orchestra 
which was printed a fortnight ago. The» Music 
Supervisors’ Journal is the official organ of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference and the five 
sectional conferences. Not as an official organ but 
unofficially, MusicAL AMERICA endorses and desires 
to help the work of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference in every way possible. 

Our recent article on the National High School 
Chorus and Orchestra, should have included the 
personnel of two official conference committees, 
which have an important part in the organization of 
the chorus and the selection of the program. 

The committee on chorus organization consists 


of the following: Robert Lee Osburn, chairman, 
Maywood, Ill.; Anton Embs, Oak Park High 


School, Oak Park, Ill.; Dora G. Smith, Lakeview 
High School, Chicago; C. J. Espenshade, Englewood 
High School, Englewood, IIl.; Sadie M. Rafferty, 
Evanstown High School, Evanston, II]. 


The committee on vocal affairs includes: Ernest 
Hesser, chairman, Indianapolis; William Breach, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Albert E. Brown, Ithaca, 


N. Y.: Robert Lee Osburn, Maywood, Ill.; Mabel 
Spizzy, Tulsa, Okla. 
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s HIP news note...Arrived on the Mauretania 
last Tuesday, Lucrezia Bori, the Met's most 
charming soprano, met on the pier by the affable 
George Brown of the Wolfsohn gang... Nicolai 
Orloff, the pianist, with some wonderful Dutcl 
chocolates, and expanding on the subject of the 
Mauretania’s Christmas Eve concert. 

Orloff played with Jacques Thibaud, the Frencl 
violinist, who was bitten through the right wris' 
a few weeks ago in Paris by his pet dog—rabies 
was feared but the valuable wrist has healed per 
fectly. 

HE music event of the month . 
doubtfully non-partisan Herald 
New York. 

“Three hundred members of the New York 
Young Republican Club tonight at the Nationa 
(Republican Club will listen to an address by At 
torney General Albert Ottinger and to a song writ 
ten by J. Henry Smythe, Jr., entitled “Calvi: 
Coolidge.” The song has been written in a non 
partisan vein as a tribute to the President. 

“In compliment to Amherst College the tune has 
been adapted from ‘Lord Jeffrey Amherst,’ militant 
song of the President’s alma mater. “Calvin Coo!- 
idge”’ will be sung by Samuel C. Coleman, Assistant 
United States Attorney, accompanied on the piano 
by his brother, Aaron B. Coleman.” 

Perhaps there'll be a futuristic non-partisan in- 
dependent grand opera on “The Cabinet of Dr. Cal 
Coolidge.” 

~ IGNS of a reckless age—Johanna Gadski, quite 

formerly of the Metropolitan, in a concert per- 
formance of ‘“Tannhauser” presented by Sol Hurok 
in New York’s Century Theatre next Sunday 
afternoon. 

Max Reinhardt attended a dull performance of 
“Der Rosenkavalier” at the Metropolitan last Mon 
day night. 

S' CIETY notes... by special messenger. . .a week 

ago Friday at the Ansonia. ..Martha Attwood 
gave a reception for Elena Rakowska after her 
debut as Rachael in “La Juive” (Rakowska is the 
wife of Tullio Serafin, the Met’s democratic con 
ductor. Present were, (from the Metropolitan) 
Florence Easton, Edith Fleischer, Mr. and Mrs 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Leonora Corona, Ellen Da 
lossy, Nanette Guilford, Mildred Parisette, Marion 
Telva, Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe DeLuca, Ezio Pinza. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincenzo Bellezza, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Wilfred Pelletier, Frederic Jagel, Pavel Ludikar, 
Giuseppe Danise, Thalia Sabanieva, Mario Basiola, 
Frank Wenker, William Guard, Edward Ziegler, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Henrietta Wakefield and 
Tullio Serafin. Others present were: Fausto Cleva, 
Hallette Golberte, Mme. Marie Jonnesco, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Carolyn Beebe, Dr. and Mrs 
Mario Marafioti, Romano Romani, Jerome Swin 
ford, Mme. Charles Cahier, Louis Hasselmans, Vic- 
tor Trucco, Lawrence Wolf, Kurt Rhurseitz, Mrs. 
Millie Hambur, Libbie Miller, Harriet McConnell, 
3runo Zirato, Greek Evans, Gaetano Merola, and 
Fred Patton, 

Last Saturday Dr. P. Mario. Marafioti, teacher 
of Grace Moore, Sophie Braslau and Company, 
gave a Christmas Eve party...the feature of the 
evening was a grand roulette wheel ... with basso 
Adamo Didur and the dapper Paul Longone of 
ficiating as croupiers ... some of the victims tell us 
they made a heavy haul... the Berthold Neuers 
escorted Morris Gest to the party. 

UNDAY night—Rosa Ponselle gave a party- 
J Serafin ruined a good coat with plenty of candle 
grease ... Rosa, Earle Lewis’ children (Earle take 
care of the Metropolitan’s cash drawer) and young 
Victoria Serafin danced the black bottom together 
little Victoria, about 11, writes long philosophic 
poems. 

HE inseparable Bert Peyser and Christopher 

Hayes ... famous critic and eminent tenor and 
vocal teacher respectively—gave a grand party in 
the Guild Hall gallery of Steinway Hall Wednes- 
day afternoon ... A galaxy of stars of the first, sec 
ond and third magnitudes ... Rudolph Ganz, Albert 
Spalding, Serafin represented the first ... plenty of 
critics around the punchbowl and a gift for every- 
body ... Peyser and Hayes ransacked Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Woolworth’s for an astonishing 
collection of presents, and a ceremony which has 
become an annual event ... space forbids an in- 
ventory of their amazing finds ... Dr. Hayes wore a 
suede gray vest. ; 


.. from. the 
Tribune of 
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New York’s Music—Concerts of the Week 


HESS AND D’ARANYI 


N English pianist and a Hungarian 
4 violinist joined forces in the John 
(olden Theatre on Sunday evening, Dec. 18, 
g repeat a recital of sonatas, several of 
which were given by them in London with 
enviable success. They were Myra Hess, 
pianist, and Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist and 
grandniece of Joseph Joachim. Her 
American début is scarcely a matter of 
weeks as yet. Whether or not the London 
success of this pair was repeated on this 
particular Sunday evening is a matter of 
conjecture in the minds of many who heard 
them. Certainly the artistry of Miss 
d’Aranyi fell short of what recent reviews 
had led us to expect. Her facial expressions 
bespoke a temperament that was not re- 
flected in her playing and there were minor 
vet unmistakable errors in her technic. 
Miss Hess fared better with her instrument 
and conveyed to her hearers a serene un- 
derstanding of the music that melted and 
throbbed its way from her keyboard to her 
hearers. The A major sonata of Brahms 
was probably the most felicitous vehicle for 
this twain, for by it they exhibited both 
tranquillity and the graceful harmony of 
instruments well blended. The other sonatas 
of the evening were Bach’s B minor sonata, 
Mozart’s in F major, Beethoven’s Op. 96 in 
G major and the concluding one of Brahms. 
Walter Golde attended the serious business 
of carrying music on and off the stage and 
turning the pages for Miss Hess. 


WOMEN’S GLEE CLUB 


HE ninth concert of the Women’s Uni- 

versity Glee Club, Gerald Reynolds, 
conductor, took place on Friday evening, 
Dec. 23, in the Town Hall, with Charles 
Hedley of the American Opera Company 
as tenor soloist and Madeleine Marshall at 
the piano. Eighty voices took part in a pro- 
gram of classic numbers which began with 
Mr. Reynold’s arrangement of Christmas 
hymns from the Latin, German and French 
Mr. Hedley was heard in Beethoven's 





races. 
“Fidelio.” Bach’s “Jesu, Mein Freude” pre- 
ceded songs of Schubert and an English 


group which included pieces by Purcell and 


Arne and three novelties, “Tree Toad,” 
“The Mirror” and “Mothers and Children,” 
by D. G. Mason. Lovely rhythmic effects 
and a careful blending of voices character- 
ized the work of the Women’s University 
Glee Club and won for Conductor Rey- 


nolds the warm praise he so richly deserves. 


H. H. 
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JOHNSON AND SOME NOVELTIES 
EW YORK SYMPHONY, Fritz 
L Busch conductor; Edward Johnson, 
tenor soloist. Mecca Auditorium, Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 18. The program: 


Rondo Burlesk............+++- Kurt Striegler 
(First time in New York) 
Narrative from Kia on oc bitleas Wagner 

. Johnson 
Suite Caprese a Theodore Stearns 
orre Materita” 
“Caprea in the olive grove 
“With Old Carmelina” 
“With Tiberius in Villa Jovis” 
(First time in New York) 
Werbegesang ' from “Die Meis- ) 
Preislied tersinger”’ 
Mac. Johnson 
Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from 
“Gétterdammerung” 


” 


Sti cees 


Overture, “Tannhiauser ........ J 
Sketches for Mr. Stearns’ suite were 
made, according to Mr. Peyser’s program 


notes, in 1925, when the composer was visit- 
ing the Island of Capri. The final scoring 
was done last summer in Dresden. It is 
exceedingly friendly music which Mr. 
Stearns, formerly music critic on the New 
York Telegraph, has produced. Frankly, 
almost literally descriptive, as in the detail 
of a house lizard that “scuttles—xylophone- 


like across the floor,” this score is often 
delicately imaginative, if not exceptionally 
subtle. 


Striegler’s Rondo, in no sense startlingly 
original, is one of those brisk pieces which 
is safely based, in regard to melodic con- 
tent, on good old patterns. These are 
handled with dexterity, and are wedded to 
harmonies sufficiently modern to show that 
the writer has kept abreast with the times. 
Still in manuscript and dedicated to Mr. 
3usch, the Rondo is Opus 50. 

Mr. Johnson has sung better than at this 
concert, his tone often having a constricted 
sound that mitigated against his complete 
success. a es 





PL AZA SALON 


M ME. CHARLES CAHIER was the 
i assisting artist at the second Sunday 
Salon of Carolyn Beebe’s New York Cham- 
ber Music Society on Dec 18 at the Hotel 
Plaza. Mme. Cahier sang two arias from 
Bach. Cantatas and two Handel arias with 
suavity and effortless artistry. The program 
opened with the Mozart Quintet in E Flat 
major for piano, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and 
French horn which was played with pre- 
cision and authority, yet deftly uttered as to 
lose nothing of the charm of the fragile 
work. After Mme. Cahier’s contribution, 
Miss Beebe as pianist and the New York 
String Quartet with the addition of Anselm 
Fortier, double bass, played the Schubert 
“Forellen” Quintet. The concert ended with 
the Four Episodes of Ernest Bloch, which 
are in manuscript and written for the so- 
ciety. These are scored for piano, strings, 


wood wind and French Horn. “Obsession” 
and “Chinese” are probably the two most 
vigorous of the four sketches and_ their 


bizarre and brilliant hues shouted loudly in 
contrast to the music performed earlier in 
the evening. There is always a continuity 
and coordinate pattern in whatever Bloch 
writes and his works stand an analysis that 
few of his contemporaries can bear. It was 
once more apparent that this society is con- 
tributing music carefully prepared and in- 
telligently performed that merits the most 
enthusiastic encouragement of lovers of 
serious music.—H. J 


FORUM’S CHRISTMAS 1} PROGRAM 


NY lingering doubt that Christmas 

might not come was adequately dis- 
pelled in the Guild Theatre on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec 18, when, with festive trees flank- 
ing the stage, the English Singers chanted 
naively about the holiday events and other 
things. The occasion was another concert 
of the Musical Forum. There was also 
Wanda Landowska, making her last New 
York appearance for two seasons, to evoke 
from her harpsichord stirring accounts of 
royal hunts and poetic reveries*by Bull and 
3yrd. A development of the program that 
was not listed, but which brought what is 
generally known as an “ovation” was a series 
of duets, sung with the immaculate co-oper- 
ation of Mme. Landowska at her favorite 
instrument.—D. B. 


MISS GARRISON’S RECITAL 

HE clear, vibrant voice of Mabel Garri- 

son was well employed in the Guild 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18, in a 
program that showed a penetrating under- 
standing of constantly varying types of 


music. Brahms, Ravel, Cyril Scott, classical 
writers, Grandados and Massenet' were 
named on a program that was all too short 
to satisfy Miss Garrison's intelligent follow- 
ing. This was Miss Garrison’s first ap- 
pearance in New York in several years, and 
it was good to welcome her back and to 
derive once more the pleasure which is gen- 
erated by her musicianship and general ar- 
tistry. Her accompanist was George Sie- 
monn. 





IMRE WEISSHAUS 


ONTEMPORARY music of his com- 

patriots was featured by Imre Weiss- 
haus, young Hungarian composer-pianist, 
who appeared in recital in the Engineering 
Auditorium on Monday afternoon, Dec. 19. 
Béla Bartok was represented on this pro- 
gram by a Ballade and eight improvisations 
on Hungarian folksongs, Zoltan Kodaly by 
four piano pieces, Op. 11, Paul Kadosa by 
two small pieces and a sonata, and another 
sonata and four numbers by Pianist Weiss- 
haus himself. Bartok’s improvisations were 
mostly vehement outbursts, Kodaly chose to 


be reflective and Kadosa provided some 
highly concentrated atonality. Mr. Weiss- 
haus’ performance bore a printed note on 


the program from Bartok, who heartily 
recommended his former pupil to the Ameri- 
can public. His readings were technically 
skillful and through his chosen mediums 
he demonstrated a variety of mood and 
movement that were modern to suit the 
taste of the most novel-minded of his audi- 


tors. H. H. 





PHILHARMONIC REPEAT 


[*% HE Philharmonic Society of New 

York, Willem Mengelberg, conductor ; 
Scipione Guidi, violinist, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ‘cellist, assisting artists. The program 
on Saturday evening, Dec. 17, was made up 
of Brahms Double Concerto in A minor for 
violin and ’celfo, and Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, one of which was heard the Sunday 
before, and one the Sunday following this 
performance. Bruno Jaenicke again sup 
plied the horn solo for the Scherzo move- 


ment of the Mahler Symphony and _ was 
roundly applauded for the fine tone and 
masterly manner in which he handled his 
humble instrument. Mr. Mengelberg 


achieved some splendid results in working 
up to climaxes in the “Trauermarsch” of 
the Symphony. The audience was generous 
in size and unstinted in the measure of its 
applause. 








Ruth Page, dancer, protege of Pavlowa, 
and first American girl ever to be engaged 
as soloist at the Metropolitan, appeared 
in the Walter Hampden Theatre on Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 18 As solo dancer 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
premiere danseuse of the Ravania Com- 
pany, as prima ballerina of numberless 
other organizations, Miss Page’s recital 
was looked forward to with more than or- 
dinary interest. Careful and intelligent 
choice of costumes, backgrounds, scenic 
and lighting effects combined to make 
Miss Page’s entertainment a highly en- 
joyable one. Her dancing is well-polished, 
buoyant, and imaginative and a winning 
personality added not a little to the ef- 
fectiveness of her performance. The fea- 
tured number of the evening was “The 
Flapper and the Quarterback” wherein 
Miss Page was ably assisted by Jorg 
Fasting. Others aiding Miss Page were 
Marcia Preble, Berenice Holmes and 
Evelyn Sabin as dancers and Mabel 
Zoeckler, soprano, George Randinbushe, 
violinist and Louise Horst, pianist. 

* * * 


Ingeberg Torrup, another dancer of 
quite different inclinations from those of 
Miss Page occupied the last half of the 
evening's attentions. At the’ Bijou 
Theater this Scandinavian impressionist 
made her début in this city. The absence 
of programs occasioned a little awkward- 
ness in the announcement of numbers 
about to be given as Miss Torrup had no 
assistants and made each announcement 
herself. Rather boyish in her movements, 
albeit gracefully so, Miss Torrup propel- 
led herself intelligently through interpret- 


ations of the emotional content of com- 

positions by Grieg, Brahms, Beethoven, 

Delibes, Rachmaninoff, Schubert, Kreisler 

and George M. Cohan. Her accompani- 

ments were played by Carrol Hollister. 
+ * * 

Pasquale Sannino, violinist, made his 
American début in the Town Hall on 
Monday evening, Dec. 19, with his 
brother, Gennaro, at the piano. Both of 


them still in their twenties, these two new 


11 


arrivals worked well together and gave 
evidence of their Italian training. The pro- 
gram began with Bach's A Major Sonata 
which was followed by Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” Perhaps the young violinist’s 
most felicitous number was an Achron 
transcription of Mendelssohn's “On Wings 
of Song” which gave him ample oppor- 
tunity for lush sentimentality. Of tech- 
nical defects there were a few, due no 
doubt to his immaturity. Paganini's 
“Witches’ Dance” completed the program. 
* * ® 

Isidor Gorn, pianist, appeared with Ed- 
win Grasse, violinist and composer, in an 
interesting recital in Steinway Hall on the 
following evening. The program con- 
sisted of sonatas for piano and _ violin, 
Respighi’s B Minor Sonata being listed 
first. The F Sharp Minor Sonata of Leo 
Weiner and one from the pen of Mr. 
Grasse in C Major, Op. 14, completed the 
evening’s musical offerings. A pair of 
serious musicians Mr, Gorn and Mr. 
Grasse proved themselves to be. A well- 
filled hall was distinctly pleased with the 
performance of this combination. 


* * 

James Bever Norris, baritone, from 
Seattle, made his New York début in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening, Dec 
21. A graduate of Columbia University, 
Mr. Norris has received his vocal train- 


ing here and in Europe. His singing dis- 


closed a pleasing voice of light quality 
which he used with freedom and intelli- 
gence. Russian, English and French 


songs were augmented by a group of folk 
songs and old melodies with a final set 
of songs by Gergus, Willson, Fox, Pierce 
and ending with “The Last Song” by 
Rogers. 


Vienna Notes 


Coniimued from page 3) 


and conductor, 


composer is going ye them 

The elder Rosé, a brother-in-law of Gus- 
tav Mahler, directs and io. "the first 
violin. Fischer, a violinist of twenty-four 
seasons, plays the second violin At the 
‘cello is Walter, a newcomer of ten sea 
sons, while at the viola is Ruzicska, whose 
experience in string quartet music embraces 
some twenty-six years. Their present series 


of concerts of which this was the third, 
will come to completion immediately before 


their departure early in April 
Strauss Escapes Injury 


\ train wreck, occasioned when the 
Berlin-Prague-Vienna flyer telescoped into 
a slow moving freight train just outside of 
Vienna this morning, imperilled the 
of Richard Strauss and his wife. 


lives 
who were 


returning to their Vienna home Although 
Mr. and Mrs. Strauss were unharmed, their 
maid’s name was placed on. the list of 
twenty-six injured. 

A note from Prague reports that Louis 
W. Krasner, an American who graduated 


from the Boston Conservatory in 1922 and 
has followed up an original scholarship with 
several successful European tours, played 
on Dec. 9, with the Chekishe Philharmonic 
under the direction of Franz Stupka and 


won an ovation. His number was the 
Brahms Violin Concerto in D Major, Op 
77. On the program was Tchaikovsky's 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture and his Piano 


Concerto in B 

Krasner 
under the 
again with 
direction of 


Minor. 

is to play Jan. 24 in 
management of Hugo Knepler, 
orchestra—this time under the 

Professor Nilius. His pro- 
gram includes the first European perform- 
ance of the, Joseph Achron Concerto which 
was played for the first time by the Boston 
Symphony last May and is to be played in 
New York this January 

News from Sofia that foreign 
musicians arriving in Bulgaria recently have 
found themselves conspicuously non grata. 
A recent interdict prohibits the presentation, 
by other than a Bulgarian, of a musical 
concert within the boundaries of the state 

It is understood that competition rendered 
by outsiders to the Sofia opera house mo- 
tivated this new form of prohibition, which 
is to be in force until May—after which, the 
concert season being over anyway, the Bul- 
garians are to be privileged to hear what 
they please. 

Emil von Sauer, venerable dean of 
European arrangers, is believed to have been 
the only foreign musician heard in Sofia 
since the passage of the new law. He con- 
vinced the authorities that Bulgaria really 
needed more to hear him than the opera. 


Vienna, 


States 
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The Barber of Seville will have its first | 
performance of the season at the Metro- | 
politan Opera House on Monday after- | 
noon, January 2nd, upon the return of 

Madame Galli-Curci. | 
ir 
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Two 


LETTERS 


TO 
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‘RUSSIA 


(haliapine’s Onedited (‘onfessions, 0A. D. 1908 


Mr. Chaliapine’s recent book, “Pages 
From My Life,” the American edition re- 
vised and edited by Katharine Wright, 
excited much interest. The great Russian 
basso has won many triumphs in this 
country. He considers this country today 
one of the most fertile fields for music in 
the world. But twenty years ago he came 
to America and left these shores after 
some disappointing experiences. Public 
opinion was not ripe for the great Rus- 
sian’s art and some of his early notes 
printed below present an interesting con- 
trast to the fine triumphs of later years. 


By IVAN NARODNY 


EMOIRS of Feodor Chaliapine, 
M revealed in the writings of V. 
leliakovsky, veteran director of the 
Russian Opera with whom Chaliapine 
worked for twenty-five years, were the 
topics of conversation in Soviet soci- 
ety and press when | visited Leningrad 
and Moscow last summer. 

Little attention was paid to the basso’s 
recent divorce or his trouble with the pro- 
etcult about his benefit concert in Paris for 
the reactionary emigrants abroad (for which 
he was deprived of his Soviet-donated villa 
and the degree of National Artist). 

These writings, soon to be published in 
ook form, have the stamp of authority. No 
ne knew so much about the private life 
and personal traits of Chaliapine as did Mr. 
leliakovsky, whom the singer always con- 
sidered in the light of a patron saint and 
confidant, and to whom he poured out his 
oys and troubles, writing intimate letters 
relating to his experiences. ; 

From the documents of the late impre- 
sario, who died a short time ago, I was able, 

application to E. Keznetzov, publisher, 
to catch a glimpse of his dealings with 
Chaliapine. 

The first papers which attracted me were 
Chaliapine’s two first letters from America, 
written in May and August, 1908, in which 
he tells of his initial impressions of the 
New World. 

“Slavery in America” 

“My dearest Vladimir Arkadievich,” 
wrote the basso, “to tell the truth, America 
is an amazing country all right. All that 
lorid talk about America with us—rub- 
bish! They make so much fuss about its 
freedom. But one can hardly even breathe 
here freely. The whole life here is an 
eternal slavery of work—a kind of com- 
pulsory labor from the early morning till 
late at night. In America are forgotten na- 
ture, sun, stars, sky and God. True, here is 
love—but only for making money! I never 
felt myself more miserable in my life any- 
where than I do here. Art here is nothing 
but a pastime—a question gf seasonal fash- 


“Take, for instance, Philadelphia, a tre- 


mendously wealthy city of two-and-one- 
half million inhabitants, and yet it does not 
have an opera or a theatre, its play-houses 


being visited by the New York companies 
for a few days or weeks. The New York 
opera gives there a few performances of 
such hackneyed operas as “Toska or ‘Bo- 








a 


TT A 


During its eighth season about to be in- 
augurated, the Pro Musica Society will 
bring to the United States two noted mu- 
siians and an important work of a third. 

[he first concert to be presented by this 
orzanization took place on the evening of 
Dec. 19 in Carnegie Hall and was a first 
American performance of “Psalmus Hun- 
garicus,” by Zoltan Kodaly, for orchestra, 
tenor solo and chorus. This was given 
in co-operation with the Philharmonic So 
ciety with Willem Mengelberg conducting. 
Maurice Ravel, French composer, will ap- 
pear on the second concert scheduled for 
Jan. 15 in the Gallo Theatre. Ravel will be 
assisted by several well-known artists in a 
program of his instrumental, chamber and 
vocal music. This will be his first appear 
ance in New York. The third concert is 
slated for February, when Béla Bartdék, 
Hungarian composer, will be assisted by Jo- 
seph Szigeti, violinist. This will be Bart6k’s 


meen enenniette 


Pro Musica’s Procram 


héme,’ which the local rich attend and look 
on with their bulging eyes, not knowing a 
thing about it all. 

“In America you do not hear singing 
birds, or see gay dogs or happy people. The 
huge mansions and apartment houses look 
monotonous, uninviting and ghastly. They 
seem to be inhabited by mysterious, legend- 
ary cut-throats. ... 

“I shall be happy to leave it. 

“Nevertheless, there are many sides to 
life, worth considering. There is great deal 
of bunk and tommyrot with us Russians, 
but thank the Lord! we have a love for 
the ideal! We suffer much from our sloven- 
liness, yet irrespective of it we appreciate 
sincerely art. The more I observe the con- 
ditions here the more I must say that not 
we Russians but the Americans are Asi- 
atics. . 

“T am going to Buenos Aires from here 
for fifteen performances for which I am 
paid 180,000 francs. To have such a sum 
makes me feel that 1 should put my hands 
in my pockets and stop working.”... 


“Spiritual Poverty” 


Chaliapine’s second letter, written from 
Buenos Aires, on Aug. 12, 1908, reads as 
follows: 

“IT am writing once more from the New 
World in order to emphasize the glory of 
our Mother Russia. The more the devils are 
dragging me around the world, the more I 
come to realize the spiritual poverty and 
barbarism of these foreigners. Never in my 
life have I seen such an ignorant mob as 
these North and South Americans! Art for 
them is nothing but amusement. If you tell 
them that art is a necessity of human life, 
they look at you with their staring owl- 
eyes, shrug their shoulders and retort in a 
sneering voice that the only necessity of 
human life is Money, for which all the 
amusements—higher and lower ones—can be 
bought. Their usual amusements are cab- 
arets, vaudevilles, movies, parties, etc.; their 
higher ones the theatre, pictures, exhibitions. 
... But of what kind? 

“On the other hand, I cannot accuse the 
poor public here and do it injustice. Who 
has ever illuminated them on the fact that 
the stage is not a display of amusement or 
business, but is an altar of inspiring truth 
for the soul? Certainly not these Italian 
business directors, who seem to have the 
whole American operatic stage in their grip! 

“The more I meet these so-called ‘direc- 
tors’ of the American operas, the more it 
becomes clear to me the superficial attitude 
of the public to the theatre. They represent 
such a typical gang of scoundrels that I feel 
like slapping their faces. Take, for 
instance, the case of this National Opera, 
called ‘Colong,’ whosé director is a certain 
Senior Bonetto. True, he personally is a 
charming man, but knows nothing of any 


art. ...Everything with them is standardized 
and the same old stuff, known for a genera- 
tion: costumes, decorations, mannerisms, 
etc. * 


Mr. Teliakovsky gives a number of char- 
acteristic episodes of Chaliapine’s Russian 
operatic career, among them how he came 
to sing on his knees the national hymn “God 
Save the Czar” on the imperial stage after 


a, 


seeasereeaasascneerinet nue mv iene LY 


first and only New York appearance in re 


cital. In addition to its varied activities in 
this country since its inception in 1923, 
Pro Musica has consistently introduced 
American music abroad every season 


through concerts in Paris. 

Pro Musica now has 3,000 members with 
chapters established in Paris, Montreal, 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Portland, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. With continued activi- 
ties this international organization will bring 
to American shores musical representatives 
of other European countries, namely, Arthur 
Bliss, English; Alfredo Casella, Italian: 
Henry Eichheim, American; Eugene Goos- 
sens, English; Darius Milhaud, French: Pro 
Arte Quartet, Belgian, and Serge Prokofieff, 
Russian. Some of these already have ap 
peared under the guidance of Pro Musica in 
recent years 


a performance of “Boris Godunov,” when 
not very long ago he had sung “Dubinush- 
ka,” the familiar revolutionary hymn. It 
appears from the words of his long-time 
director that into both incidents Chaliapine 
was moved by spontaneous circumstances, 
as neither is he a devout monarchist nor a 
real revolutionist. 

“At one time,” writes Teliakovsky, “Cha- 
liapine had the notion to become a farmer 
during the summer seasons. He bought a 
piece of land in the province of Yaroslav 
from his friend Korovin, the celebrated Rus- 
sian scenic painter, and built there a beau- 
tiful villa with an orchard and fields around 
it. He dug in the garden, planted trees and 
started to raise chickens and geese—a real 
farmer. 

“Chaliapine and Korovin. were old great 
friends and could discuss art amiably for 
weeks. But when it came to a case where 
Chaliapine purchased a painting from Koro- 
vin, he suddenly became very formal and 
dickered about a few roubles, as if Korovin 
would cheat him out of money 


Late for Rehearsals 


_“... Chaliapine was never in time to 
his rehearsals, even when it was a court 
affair. He often kept chorus and orchestra 
for an hour waiting at him. But he always 
invented plausible causes for his delays, ‘the 
horse of his driver—isvistchik—had broken 
the leg,’ ‘an accident on the way.’ Some 
times the musicians threatened to leave. But 
he managed to smoothe the matter over 
with his hypnotic personality. 
eee Py Chaliapine started his operatic 
career at the Imperial Stage in 1898 with 
9,000 roubles per season and ended it in 1915 
with 50,000 roubles. He is a splendid busi- 
ness man when it comes to getting the price. 

. areal moujik. ...” 

we While in his private life Chaliapine 





Chaliapine as Prince Ivan Khovansky 
in “Khovanstchina” 


is rather gentle and good natured, he is 
very obstinate and hard to get along with 
in professional affairs. 

The Memoirs of Teliakovsky will be in- 
teresting revelations of the Russian operatic 
and the ballet stars, among whom Chalia- 
pine occupies the first place. Judging from 
those, Chaliapine has the fiery temperamen 
and dreamy mind of a genius when it comes 
to the ideals of art, while in his private life 
he is a typical Volga moujik, naive, mystic, 


unbalanced in many ways, shrewd and 
simple. 

His true nature is not “Boris,” but 
“Prince Khovansky” in “Khovantchina” 


which he plays perhaps best of all his many 


roles. 














STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
owner. The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals’’ 
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Santa Ana Club Campaigns 
for Philharmonic 
Get ANA, Dec. 20—Sponsoring 


a concert series to be presented free 
to the public during the winter season 
by the Santa Ana Philharmonic Society, 
(formerly the Santa Ana Symphony 
under the direction of D. C. Cianfoni) 
the Lions’ Club has launched a cam- 
paign to raise funds for maintenance 
and improvement of this organization, 
which anticipates a membership of six- 
ty-five, and plans the presentation of 
high-class symphonic works. 

R. A. 


Harmonic Experiments 
Are Basis of Program 
League of Composers List Built 
Along This Line 


The League of Composers opening con- 
cert of the season in Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 30, conducted by Willem 
Mengelberg, will be devoted to a program 
of old and new works for chorus and 
organ, demonstrating harmonic experiments 
of the sixteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Roger Sessions’ two choral preludes, 
written in Paris in 1926 and dedicated to 
Theodore Chanler, are to be played. Mr. 
Chandler’s works include a number of piano 
pieces and songs, a nocturne for string 
quartet, violin sonata, sonatino for piano, 
and the choral work, “Sleep.”’ on a poem by 
Walter de la Mare, written especially for 
the League of Composers which will be 
performed. 

Felix Petyrek and Paul Hindemith are 
the two Germans on the program. Petyrek 
is represented on this program by a Weih- 
nachtlied (Christmas song) for women’s 
chorus from his “Frohe Geistliche Lieder” 
written in 1925. Hindemith is given rep- 
resentation by his  Landknechtstrinklied 
(soldier’s drinking song) from his “Lieder- 
buch fur Mehrere Singstimmon,” six songs 
set to old texts, Op. 33. These were first 
performed at the Donaueschingen Festival 
in July, 1925, by the Stuttgart Madrigal So 
ciety, the special feature of that festival 
being madrigals written in the modern man- 
ner. 


Two Steinway Scholarships 
Are Renewed 

RS. FREDERICK STEINWAY, 

widow of the late president of Stein- 
way and Sons, has renewed the scholarship 
founded by Mr. Steinway at the Master 
Institute of United Arts. The scholarship 
will be given annually, and includes a year’s 
tuition in the piano department. In addi- 
tion to the Frederick Steinway scholarship, 
the Steinway & Sons scholarship, given last 
season for piano study in the Master In 
stitute, has been continued. 


Bloch Organizes Orchestra in 
Coast Conservatory 
“WAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 21.—Ernest 
>) Bloch has organized and will con- 
orchestra at the 


duct a small string 
San Francisco Conservatory. Thirteen 
charter members attended the first re- 
hearsal last week. The personnel is 
drawn largely from the student body, 
with faculty members assisting. Robert 
Pollak, head of the violin department, 
assisted in the organizing process and 
is serving as concertmaster.—M. M. F. 


Coast Club Studies Gluck 
San Jose, Cal., Dec. 21—The Music 


Study Club gave an elaborate Gluck pro- 
gram in Schofield Hall of the Y. W. C. A. 


Building. Mrs. J. E. Fisher wrote the 
analysis, which was read by Mrs. Don 
Richards. Illustrations were furnished by 
Marian Atkinson, Mildred Scott, Evelyn 
Walgren, Jean Schellback, the Misses 
Husted and Eichwald, and Mmes. Jackson, 
Hayward, Murgotten, Brock, Mitchell, 
Walgren, Rudolph, Blauer, and Binder. 
M. M. F. 


San Jose, Cat Pearl Ladd, soprano of 
operetta fame, has opened a studio in this 
city. 


Screen Stars Sponsor Concerts 

ANGELES, Dec. 21.—The second pop 
ular Monday night concert of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, sponsored by Agnes 
Ayres, screen star, attracted a large audi- 
ence and was broadcast. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony, ex- 
cerpts f “Lohengrin” and Liszt’s “Les 


Los 


from 
Préludes.” 


Creation of National Conservatory 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 31, 1927 


Subject of 120 Measures in House 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Two bills 
have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives for the creation of a na- 
tional conservatory of music. One of the 
measures provides for the establishment of 
a national institution “for education of 
pupils in music in all its branches, vocal and 
instrumental,” while the other is for the 
purpose of conferring a national status on 
a privately-conducted institution. 
Representative Royal H. Weller, of New 
York, introduced a bill (H.R. 352) follow- 
ing in a general way the phraseology of the 
Fletcher measure presented in the Senate 
at previous sessions, but differing in ad- 
ministrative provisions. 


The Weller Bill 


The Weller bill provides that “there shall 
be established in the United States of 
America an institution of learning to be 
known as the National Conservatory of 
Music, fostered and maintained or partly 
maintained by the Government of the United 
States of America and used for the purpose 
of educating pupils in instrumental and vo- 
cal music and all branches of musical edu- 
cation and musical art and such other 
auxiliary studies as the director-general and 
the advisory board of directors may pre- 
scribe. This institution alone shall have the 
sole right to use the title, “The National 
Conservatory of Music,’ and shall enjoy all 
privileges of a government institution, such 
as the use of the United States mail and 
the use of the Congressional Library. 

“The executive headquarters of the gen- 
eral board of regents and of the director- 
general shall be located in Washington, 
District of Columbia. The main conserva 
tory shall be located in accordance with the 
decision of the general board of regents and 
the advisory board of directors.” 

The bill also provides that “five members 
shall be professional musicians of high stand 
ing and achievement, five members from 
musical organizations, and five members 
eminent educators or other persons of high 
character and administrative capacity. The 
director-general shall be ex officio member 
of the advisory board of directors. 


About Appointments 


“The terms of office of the respective 
members of the advisory board of directors 





Mary Pickford Assisting Mrs. Lei- 
land Atherton Irish and Mrs. J. J. 
Carter Plant Easter Lilies 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 3.—A veritable bower 
of Easter lilies will greet the dawn next 
Easter morn, when thousands will journey 
to Hollywood Bowl for the annual Sunrise 
service. The landscape was dedicated for 
the planting of some 5000 bulbs at an im 
i service on the afternoon of Nov 
Mary Pickford assisted by Mrs 
Leiland Atherton Irish and Mrs. J. J 
Carter, planted the first bulb. The plan 
calls for the buying and planting of thous 
ands of Easter lily bulks, which may be 
had through the Hollywood schools, and 
which are expected to be in full bloom by 


pressive 
18, when 


Easter, when between 30,000 and 40,000 
persons are accustomed to greet the day 
with impressive songs and exercises. George 
M. Chapman is chairman of the Sunrise 


Service which was first originated by Mrs. 
Carter in 1922 


7 2 Ge 


shall be for a term of fe years, except 
that at the time of organization three mmem- 
bers shall be appomted for one year, three 


for two years, three for three years, three 
for tour years, and three for fx years, 
respectively. The appointment of the first 


director-general shall be considered) temper- 
ary until the organization of the sational 
conservatory has been complied, whem a 
permanent director-general shalll he seketed 
and with the approval of the athiseory board 
of directors shall ‘he agnpairtt- 
ed by the general board of 
regents.” 

The Weller bill ferthe 
stipulates that “the ‘hoard of 
regents shall also apponmt a 
temporary commtice of ©x- 
pert musicians, the com 
mittee to consist oF mot 
more than twenty-iwe mor 
less than fifteen members, 
for the purpose of prepare 
a curriculum of studies for 
the national conservatory 
and assisting an shaping the 
general policy of that 
tuition.” 

The Weller bill calis tiem 
the appropriation of a fun 
of $50,000 for prelmmmary 
expenses mcident to the lo- 
cation of the main conserwe- 


STINT? 


tory and for organizaticr 
purposes designated ‘hy tthe 


general board of 


Hamilton Fish Speaks 


The second bill was iitre 
duced by Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., New 
York, and seeks to secur 
the donation ‘by ‘the 
states Government o! a suf 
on pubhic 


regents 


a ' + une . 
able site lands 


the city of Washington for 
the erection of a boldne 
for the National Conserve 3 
tory of Musi {menca * 


founded over ‘thirty 
ago by Jeannette M. Thm 
ber, of New York, and mow 


located im 


Voars 


that cit 1 ye 

institution holds a charter 

granted by Congress 
Speaking of his 


MCANTT 





Representative Fish said 

me “The bill ts carefell 

safeguarded in that & pro 

vides that unless there 
are ample funds prowded fram private 
sources for the erection t a hodkditee and 
the maintenance tf the wmstitetionm wtih 
two years the grant tT the Site Gaypses q 
is proposed to establish wm the « \ asl 
ington a school of music for tthe tuttiom of 
American boys and gis an the pls ths 
famous Paris Conservatory i NMusixc * 
that it will mot be mevessars r tthe 
enter foreign schools 

“Tt as also provided. that th: 
building shall be approwed thy the 
of War and the Fine Arts 
Inasmuch as the bill Goes mot call) for an 
appropriation by the Government. simpli 
suitable ground for a site dhowiid ta 
the support not only of alll mesic lowers 
America, but of those whe ar mest 


beautifying the city of Washing 
ing it the center of the ime arts.” 
The Weller bill was rete 





cr¢ " tm 
Committee on Education whik the Fish 
measure ts m the hands of th: me Com 


District of ¢ 


barr bira 


Yorn T. Ww 


mittee on 


Music in Honolulu 


%} TT} p Oe 
i . 


Hono_uui 


rec, Z x Trot > 

phony Orchestra, Rex Do mrdhanc tiene 
gave its second concert of the scamo t 
Princess Theater. The program n Pom 
lar nature, included Mendekscbms “Finga 
Cave” Overture, Sihelias” “Valke Triste 
the “Dance of the Birds” and “Dame n 
Buffoons” from Rimsky-Korsekofs “Sm 
Maiden,” the Prelude +% Wierssomesikky's 
“Khovantschina,” the “Nutcracker” S 
it Tchaikovsky, and the “Fis rancol 
Overture 

Hartrorp, Conx Ireme Kal wn 
Samuel Barkman, mstractors mm the pram 
department of the Jolts Hart School 
Music, were heard m a two-pim recita 
on Dec. 4 m the Y. W. C. A. Andheri 





Metropolitan Choir School 


Announces Tests 

OICE trials for admission to the 

free Choral School of the Metro- 
politam Opera will commence in the 
mea future. The Choral School is an 
educational feature of the Metropolitan, 
whereby young American singers are 
givem am opportunity to learn operatic 
choruses and to sing them on the stage. 
“This experience,” says an announce- 
ment, “naturally enables vocal aspir- 
ants to gauge the stupendous require- 
ments of am operatic career better than 
amy amount of reading or lecturing.” 
The voice-tests are free. Requests by 
mail are received by Edoardo Petri, 
direetor of the School, 1425 Broadway. 


— 


> 


Rhythm to the Race Track. 


Manvellia Sembbrich Is Such a Good Horsewoman That a 
=~ terumam Emperer Once Gailantly Remarked That If She 
Wane Ned «@ Queen of Song She Might Be an Empress of 
the Cireus. Grete Stuckgold, Who Is Singing at the 
Wetheguiiiam This Season, Is Another Prima Donna Who 
ls am Mecemplished W hip. 


She Maintains a Stable of 


Ber Oum, and Is Shown in the Above Picture Driving 
Ome of Ber Berses at the Mariendorfer Track in Berlin. 


Memphis Hears “Tales” 
Carlo Company and Frances 
Nash Appear 


San 


Wemrrts, Dec. 29. “The Tales of Hoff- 
mamm” was given for the first time in 
ms city im the course of the San Carlo 
Opera Company’s four-day engagement in 
e Municipal Auditorium. The other 
peras presented were “Madama _ Butter- 
i " “La Boheme,” “Rigoletto” and “TI! 

vatore 

Carlo Peroni conducted all performances ; 


unt leading singers were Hizi Koyke, Ber- 


uce Schalker, Tina Paggi, Clara Jacobo, 
e (Glade, Ethel Fox, Myrna Sharlow, 
iseppe Barsotti, Mario Valle, Franco 
uturo, Giuseppe Interrante, Emilio Ghi- 
rardina, Andrea Mongelli, Fernando Bertini. 


ee 


mgn De Cesare, Frances Morosini, Natale 
ervi,. Martim Lilliamfield, Francesco Curci. 
Nash opened the piano course 
sponsored by the Beethoven Club on Dec. 
LO at Institute. Her program 
ncluded the “Eroica” Sonata of MacDow 
i C “Children’s Pieces,” a “Marche” 


*Tasices 


Goodwyn 


i © asell Ls 


nA Prokofieff, Schumann’s “Faschings- 
schwank,” a Sieveking Valse Lente and 
Samt-Saens’ Etude en forme de Valse. 

B. M. B. 


Texan Clubs Meet 


Sam Antonio, Tex., Dec. 29.—Elizabeth 
ngham spoke n old Italian masters 

efor e Tuesday Musical Club, Dec. 6. 
Mrs. James J. Loving, pianist, played num- 
ers ) Caecini Rosa and Lotti. Mrs. 
sepa C. Kimg sang music by Caldara, 
Scarlatti and Paisiello. Mrs. R. H. Mc- 
‘rackem read a musical digest. The San 
Antommo Musical Club presented May H. 
wahe’s “A Pageant of Summer,” Dec. 5, 
he St. Anthony Hotel. Walter Dunham 
urramged the program, which was sung by 
ett Longaker Wilson, Dorothy Arendt, 
Wilham McNair, and Howell James. Wal- 
ter Dunham was the accompanist.—G, M. T. 
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runes tennonnenneterenenneeunnMes ity Tr 


STIMULATES Miami Music 


areas 


Miami, Fia., Dec. 27.—Interést in music 
in Miami, has been given a great impetus 
by the University Symphony Orchestra oi 
Miami University, which was founded last 
year by Arnold Volpe, well-known conductor 
and violinist, and which began its season re- 
cently with a concert in the auditorium of 
the Coral Gables Elementary School. Or- 
ganized with only a few university students 
as members, the orchestra has grown in 
size and importance until this year it num- 
bers fifty-two players and gives a creditable 
performance. 

No admission was charged for the concert, 
which was splendidly attended. The pro- 
gram, which was received with tremendous 
enthusiasm, included a Beethoven Overture, 
the Mozart G Minor Symphony, Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, “March Slav” by Tchai- 
kovsky and the “Blue Danube Waltz.” 
Margaret McLanahan, soprano, was solo- 
ist, singing the “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida.” 

Mr. Volpe is also responsible for the or- 
ganization of another group which is giving 
musical pleasure to Miami and its environs: 
the University Arts Trio. His fellow play- 
ers are ‘Walter Grossman, ‘cellist; and 
Hannah Spiro Asher, pianist. Under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society, this 
trio gave the first of a series of intimate 
musicales which will take place in the homes 
of prominent citizens of the vicinity. Rachel 
Jane Hamilton, soprano, assisted in a pro- 
gram of meritorious content. All three 


en i Tu} 


“Command To Love 


HEN we saw the “Command to Love” 
not long ago we were filled with con- 
flicting emotions, the chief of 
righteous 


which was 
Such a delightful 
satire as this, should be allowed unusual 


indignation. 


latitude even to exaggeration, for how else 
can the “National Purity League” for in- 
stance, be brought home to those most in 
need of seeing its absurdity? When the 
scenes of a play are laid in one of the most 
sophisticated capitals of Europe, among 
members of the diplomatic set, why shouldn’t 
these people act and talk as nearly as pos 
sible like the people they represent? Why 
should any small group of individuals act- 
ing as censors, deny to us the privilege of 
deciding for ourselves whether or not the 
sophistication is a little too Continental for 
our New World taste? In what possible 
way is this going to harm us? For it goes 
without saying that censorship is to keep 
from us something that the censor thinks 
is going to do us harm in one way or an- 
other. 


aan 





Arnold Volpe 


players are members of the musical faculty 
of the University of Miami. 


’-- Now and Yesterday 


What the censor has done to the “Com- 
mand to Love” has been to take a glass of 
champagne and substitute for it a glass of 
ginger ale. Ginger ale is not to be scorned, 
especially in these days when Mr. Volstead 
is ever clutching us from behind; but on the 
other hand, it is not often that we have an 
opportunity of enjoying champagne, and 
when we do, we are naturally a little indig- 
nant at having it removed before some of 
us have had a chance to taste it, with the 
admonition that the censor (whoever he is) 
knows best. 

We are not at all sure that he knows best, 
and for this reason we resent his attitude 
Just why must he decide for us, just what 
answer can he make that will sound reason- 
able? 

We know how the redcap felt who was 
haranguing his fellow redcaps in the Grand 
Central station the other morning, 

“There’s just two things a man can say,” 
he said, “One is de reason why he did do 
it, and the udder is de reason why he didn't 


do it."—H. B 


Red Letters on the New York 
Dramatic Calendar 


Coquette—Maxine Elliott's—Helen Hayes gives a remarkable performance 


supported by an excellent cast. 


Max Reinhardt’s Productions—Century—Several expositions of the world’s 
most versatile theatrical producer. 
The Irish Players—Gallo—‘Juno and the Paycock” comes up to all we 


hoped and more. 


Tony Sarg’s Marionettes—Edyth Totten Theater—Ali Baba and the Forty 


Thieves. 


Make the most of this holiday season treat. 


Porgy—Republic—We hear that Max Reinhardt wishes to introduce Porgy 


to his friends at home. 


Command to Love—Longacre—As entertaining an evening as you could 


wish. 


The Trial of Mary Dugan—National 


In the courtroom where the unex 


pected happens all the way through. 
The Doctor’s Dilemma—Guild—Bernard Shaw as done by the Theater 


Guild. Hard to beat. 


Escape—Booth—You won't find better acting than Leslie Howard gives 
us in this episodic Galsworthy play. 
Civic Repertory—Eva Le Gallienne in and out of these plays which are 


all well worth seeing. 


The Racket—Ambassador—The Chicago police force in action. 
The 19th Hole—Cohan—Probably the only show in town where men pre- 


dominate in the audience. 


Funny Face—Alvin—Fred and Adele Astaire are the best dancers in town, 
Golden Dawn—Hammerstein’s—As near to grand opera as an operatta 


can come. 
Manhattan Mary 

long ago. 
The Merry Malones 


Erlanger—George Cohan and 150 others- 


Apollo—Ed Wynn—we exhausted our adjectives on him 


but why 


say anything about the hundred and fifty others? 
Hit the Deck—Belasco—No good reason that we know of why this should 
ever stop. 
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Hoogstraten Leads St. Louis Men 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Dec. 28—Willem van 
Hoogstraten, the second of the guest con- 
ductors scheduled for. the winter season of 
the St. Louis Symphony, stepped to the con- 
ductor’s desk at the fifth pair of concerts, 
Dec. 9 and 10. He succeeded Emil Ober- 
hoffer, who inaugurated the season, and will 
be followed by 
will assume leadership this month for ten 


Bernadino Molinari, who 
concerts, continuing into the new year. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten came to St. Louis 
from Portland, Ore., and was accorded a 
hearty reception at both performances. As 
there was no soloist he chose a program 
which gave him considerab'e latitude in ex 


pression, including an exquisite perform 


ance of the Tchaikovsky Fantasia, “Rome: 
“Nocturnes” and “Fetes,” ot 
Moussorgsky’s “A Night on 
Bald Mountain.” “he second half of the 


and Juliet,” 
Debussy and 


reading of 


Minor 


evening was devoted to a classic 


Brahms’ Symphony No. | in ¢ 
Leads “Pop” Concert 


By special arrangement, Mr. van Hoog 
straten conducted at the “pop” concert 
Sunday, leading the orchestra in a mag 


Pchaikovsky 


Other of 


nificent performance of the 


No. 5 in E Minor 


ferings included the 


Symphony 
Schubert Overture t 
“Rosamund” and Debussy’s “Aftern 
Isabelle 


prano, was the 


nota 


Faun.” Richardson Molter, s 


soloist 


singing Elsa's 
“Dream” from “Lohengrin,” with orchestra 
accompaniment and a group of = shortet 


songs, accompanied by Harold Molter at 


popular concert of the Symphony, present- 
ing three “first-time” selections and many 
melodious pieces. The new readings were 
Spontini’s Overture “La Vestale ;” Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14; and Mo- 
zart’s Adagio and Rondo in C for harmonica, 
Thelma 
playing the 


celeste, flute, oboe, viola and cello. 
Given, violinist, was soloist, 
second and third movements of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto in D Major. 

The second concert of the first orchestral 
series for children was given by the Sym- 
phony with Frederick Fischer as conductor 
at the Odeon Thursday afternoon. Agnes 
Moore Fryberger was the lecturer. 

“Messiah” Performed 

Handel's “Messiah” was presented by the 
St. Louis Oratorio Society recently with 
William B. Heyne, conducting. Soloists 
were Mrs. Karl Kimmel, soprano; Emma 
Hart, contralto, both of St. Louis; Eugene 
Pressler, tenor; and Edward Davies, bass, 
of Chicago. Thirty members of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra provided the instrumental 
setting, and the chorus was comprised of 
200 members of the society. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, delighted a 
large audience at the third concert of the 
Civic Music League Series at the 
Odeon, with a program of excellence. Fol- 
lowing a splendid reading of the Vivaldi 
Concerto in A Minor, he played several 
groups of shorter numbers, from Bach, Mo- 
art, Dvorak, Boulanger, Chopin, Mous- 
sorgsky, Wagner, Brahms and Wieniawski. 
Pierre Luboschutz was the accompanist. 

John Halls, violinist, and Paul Friess, 
pianist, assisted by John F. Kiburg, flutist, 
presented their second sonata evening in the 
tower room of the Congress Hotel recently. 





Works of Mozart, Leken, Behr, Rabaud and 
the piano. Strauss comprised the program 
Frederick Fischer conducted th fifth Susan L. Cost. 
su 
————— — == ——— CF 
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BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
One of the Greatest Living Pianists 


Appearing in a series of thrce Pianoforte recitals, 
devoted to Classical, Romantic and 
Modern Composers 


Town Hall, Monday Aft., January 2nd, at 3°clock 
Sunday Aft., January 22nd, at 3’clock | 
Sunday Aft., February 12th, at 3 o'clock 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch says of the 


Mason & Hamlin 


Pianoforte, which he uses exclusively: 
“It is incomparable among instruments” 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
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SOME ACEW SCORES—A ‘FINE “RECORD. 
Society for Publication of cA merican Music Lssues Ei ighth Series 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


OR eight consecutive seasons. the 

Society for the Publication of 
American Music has been faithful to 
its self-imposed task of presenting cer- 
tain worthy works by native compos- 
ers, of composers resident in this coun- 
try, that would otherwise probably go 
begging for a publisher. But, of 
course, the requirements of the Society 
are neither obscurity nor the lack of a 
publisher. They are, rather, merit found 
in ensemble combinations that might, in 
themselves, appeal to a rather limited pro- 
fessional field. 

* * * 
H'OSE who have 
followed the 


yearly publications 
of the Society must 
have realized long 


ago that, whether or 
not they always find 
something that agrees 
with their musical 
ideas, they do al- 
ways find works that 
are far away from 
the beaten tracks in 
idiom and aim. As 





a matter of fact, | 
have always found 
these qualities com- 
bined with distinct Mortimer 
merit—at times of a Browning 


very superior order. 


The recently issued selections for the 


eighth season, 1926-1927, leave no regrets 
One is a series of three songs for high 
voice, with accompaniment for string quar- 
tet, entitled “Triptych,” by Arthur Shep- 
herd. The other is a Sonata for clarinet 


(or violin) and piano, by Edward Burling- 
ame Hill. Of Mr. Shepherd’s work there 
is, besides the full score, a version for piano 
and voice, which makes it convenient for 
rehearsal as well as performance when there 
is no string quartet available. The music 
is excellently made, and the composer has 
treated the Tagore poems with a degree of 
understanding that is far fom being super- 
ficial or merely decorative. At times there 
are passages of real beauty. In the first 
song, at the words “Days come and ages 
pass,” and the last two or three pages of the 
second song “The Day is no More,” Mr. 
Shepherd has written some exceptionally 
fine music. ‘The Society made a wise choice 
in publishing this score. 

While the songs are couched in a modern- 
ist vein, Mr. Hill’s Sonata takes us back 
to Brahms and Schumann. He has taken 
no liberties with the sonata form, but has 
kept well within the bounds laid down by 
convention. That in itself is, of course, 
sufficient to condemn the work out of hand 
from the viewpoint of the dyed-in-the-wool 
nodernists, but to those of us who still be- 
ieve that there was an art of music even 
30 far back as the dim ages just preceding 
he World War. Mr. Hill’s Sonata contains 
nuch of interest. As a matter of fact, 
here is nothing old-fashioned about his 
larmonic patterns; nor is there any passage 
hat would lead one to believe that he is 
consciously striving, with some of his con- 
emporaries, to be as ugly as possible. His 
$s a sane middle course, made possible 
hrough the fact that he actually has some- 
hing worth while to say and knows how 
o say it most effectively. 

One is struck, first of all, by the similarity, 
n tempo and rhythm, between the main 
ind secondary themes. Such similarity of- 
en threatens monotony, but in this case there 
s no hint of it. Nor is there throughout 
he four movements of the work. Apart 
‘rom the merits of the music, per se, the 
‘omposer’s musicianship is, of course, be- 
rond reproach. 


NCE before it has been a pleasure to 

review songs by Mortimer Browning, 
who has recently had published two num- 
bers for high voice, en- 
titled “Rose May-iair” 
and “The Night is but a 
Mirror” (G. Schirmer). 
There is certainly noth- 
ing convential or commonplace about Mr. 
Browning’s work. He writes with much 
originality. There is a tenseness about his 
manner that some might consider over-sen- 
timental, but it is saved, as a rule, by a 
rather virile harmonic background. Both 
these songs are colorful. The second is the 
simpler of the two, but my preference is 
for “Rose May-fair,” a troubadour’s bal- 
lad. 


A Budget of 
News Songs in 
Varied Moods 


NE of the new and interesting choruses 
for women’s voices recently issued is 


an arrangement by Louis Koppitz of “The 

Stream Daughters” from 
New Numbers lenry Purcell’s opera, 
for Chorus of “King Arthur” (E. C 
Women’s Voices Schirmer Music Co) 

The two soprano parts 
are skillfully woven together. “The Lone- 


some Violet,” by Richard Kieserling, and 
“Over the Fields of Clover,” by Adam Gei- 
bel, arranged by Hartley Moore, are melodi- 
ous (Oliver Ditson Co.). William Berwald’s 
“The Dance of the Flowers” (H. W. Gray 
Co.) is another two-part number that is 
well worth attention. 

A three-part arrangement for women’s 
voices of the “Hallelujah” Chorus, from 
“Messiah,” may sound rather hopeless to 
some, but as a matter of fact Louis Kop- 
pitz has made a very good job of it (E. 
C. Schirmer Music Co.). Victor Harris 


has arranged Fauré’s song, “The Rases of 
Ispahan”; Wagner’s “Dreams,” and “Ca- 
chuca and Finale” from Sullivan’s opera 


“The Gondoliers,” in his usual efficient man- 
ner, and in “Butterfly, Butterfly,” waltz 
from “Coppelia,” from the same press (Oli- 
ver Ditson Co.) Samuel Richards Gaines 


ae ISS MOORE is not in 
yet. Will you wait?” 

Certainly we would wait. An hour 
if necessary. For we were very eager 
to see this young American singer who 
has just returned from triumphs in 
Paris and who will make her début in 
January with the Metropolitan, having 
signed a contract in September after 
an audition abroad. 

It was no dreary task, waiting in the 
soprano’s charming apartment in the Plaza 
Annex (from which, by the way, she has 
already moved because it was not spacious 
enough) for there were many distracting 
things to gaze upon. 

Two delightful painted wooden elephants, 
for example, which stood nonchalantly on 
the long table, one glistening white and its 
mate a glorious shiny crimson. We made a 
mental note to find out about those elephants. 

While we were regarding with admiration 
a recent sketch of the singer made by one 
Christos Simatos, the original of the picture 
walked. in, all a-thrill over some experience 
which she could hardly wait to impart. 

“I’ve just had my first ice cream soda 
since I came back,” she confessed. “How I 


just 
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has made an arrangement that should be 
popular. 

For four-part chorus of women’s voices 
there is “Snow-Flakes,” by Mark Andrews 
(H. W. Gray Co.) a bright, delicate num- 
ber, written in Mr. Andrew’s facile man- 
ner. Conductors who are acquainted with 
Georg Henschel’s much-sung “Morning 
Hymn” will be glad to know that H. Clough- 
Leighter has made a very good arrangement 
of it, in four parts. 

In the series, “Vassar Choral Music,” 
edited by E. Harold Geer (E. C. Schirmer 
Wusic Ce.) there is a three-part version of 
“Suseepit Israel," from the Magnificat in 
D, by Bach, making, together with the or- 
gan accompaniment, a beautiful chorus. Of 
almost equal interest is the arrangement of 
César Franck’s setting of Psalm 150, which 
may be given with either organ or orchestral 
accompaniment. William Byrd’s Christmas 
Carol, “Rejoice! Rejoice!” opens with an 
alto solo, followed by some stirring con- 
trapuntal writing. Again the organ may be 
used, or strings. Those who crave novelty 
in the realm of ultra-modernism will - be 
able to sharpen their musical teeth on two 
choruses by Aaron Copland, “An Immor- 
ality,” a three-part setting of lines by Ezra 
Pound, introducing a soprano solo, and 
“The House on the Hill,” four parts, a cap- 
-ella. This musical version of an Edward 
Arlington Robinson poem seems to me to be 


the more interesting of the two, though I 


must admit I can’t make much out of either 
of them. The freedom of accent in each 
part in “The House on the Hill” number is, 


to be sure, decidedly effective. 


. = 
MONG new teaching pieces for the 
‘ piano are two by Juan Masters, en- 


titled “A Storm on the Lagoon” and Valse. 


Both are about fourth 


Eight Pieces grade. The “Storm” af- 
for the fords the performer an 
Piano opportunity for display 


in a cadenza-like page. 


Mildred Adair’s “Mermaids” and George D. 


Mvanengs vevenaiiy 
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Grace Moore 


missed them in Paris! Oh, Eugenie,” turn- 
ing to her secretary, who was engaged in 
the trying business of putting the new house- 
hold to rights) “come and help me. This 
chafing dish is all I could get for a perfume 
burner, and I tried in ten shops. See, a 
little water, and when it boils, put in some 
of my Jasmin Eau de Cologne—I have been 
dying for a whiff of it. 

“You see,” she explained, when the deli- 
cate fragrance began to steal out over the 
room, “we approached our home in the Ri- 
viera through marvelous fields of jasmine 
blossoms, and I am just a little homesick for 


them. 


Hansen’s “The Rover” are from the same 
press (Clayton F. Summy Co.) and are one 
grade easier than the Masters numbers. Four 
“American Pictures,” by Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) are entitled 
“The Indian Tale,” “Dance from the Cot- 
ton Plantation,” “The Pioneer’s Dream” and 
“The Bucking Broncho.” All four would 
be improved if the composer would contrast 
his themes a little more and use less repeti- 
tion. But they are tuneful little third grade 
pieces. 
* * * 
N a series of “Chorus Parts from Op- 
eras” (Oliver Ditson Co.) Arthur Sul- 
livan’s “H. M. S. Pinafore” heads the list, 
in an edition made by 


Miscellaneous Ross Hilton. Anyone 
Works Of- contemplating the pro- 
fered duction of this perenni- 


ally popular work will 
find these books convenient for rehearsal 
purposes. “Gooseland” a fairy operetta for 
boys and girls, with words and music by 
Elizabeth Van Olinda Curtis (Clayton-Sum- 
my Co.) is a tuneful little work for the 
youngsters, employing, in all, including the 
chorus, fifteen characters, though more may 
be used in the choruses. All the chorus 
parts are in unison and there is variety 
throughout. 

Jazz trombonists will delight in “Trix 
Trombonix,” by Lester Brockton (Carl 
Fischer). To one who has not entered this 
highly specialized field of musical activity 
the jargon of it is diverting. On the cover 
the object of the book is stated in these 
words: “How to play Jazz choruses, ‘hot’ 
choruses, ‘dirt’ choruses. How to improvise 
with proper ‘smears’ against a given melody. 
Trombone variations, breaks of all varie- 
ties, in all keys. Also ninety original breaks.” 





Frank Patterson Composes 
New Opera 
Frank Patterson has completed a grand 


opera based on Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel 
“Mountain Blood.” 


if 


Mn 


PO 


“Yes, I adore France. There is a relaxa- 
tion, a charm of atmosphere which can be 
found in no other place. But I am happy 
beyond words to be home again. New York 
thrills me as it never did before, and I be- 
lieve that if one feels an inner strength and 
confidence for the battle that ‘conquering’ 
New York would be the most wonderful ex- 
perience in the world. Naturally I am ex- 
cited over my début, the more so because it 
is my home that I come back to. No other 
success could mean so much.” 


The singer’s eyes glowed as she spoke 
of her appearance in the rdle of Louise, 
which she sang so brilliantly in Paris that 
Charpentier, the composer, declared her to 
be the ideal interpreter of the part. 


Lived in “Louise” Scenes 


“I feel more at home in Louise than in 
any other character,” she vowed. “Perhaps 
it is because I lived in the very scenes which 
inspired the opera. I studied them closely, 
and attempted to really live the part, and 
feel myself in harmony with the spirit and 
the atmosphere which Charpentier has so 
faithfully portrayed—the spirit of Paris. 
The same study in Italy led me to love 
Mimi. I hope to sing Lowise, however, as 
soon as possible, for Charpentier has ex- 
pressed the wish to make his first visit to 
America to hear me, and Charpentier is 
a very old man.” 

“What outstanding operatic advantages 
did you find in Europe?” 

“There is one phase which is really fine 
and, I believe, very necessary to an artist’s 
training,” Miss Moore answered seriously. 
“Young singers are given a chance there 
to gain stage. experience in small opera 
companies before progressing to the very 
highest goal. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Fares annie: 


Due to the success of his first New York 
recital of the season in Town Hall Oct. 26, 
Soccate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist, will 
appear again in the same hall on Feb. 20 
in a program that promises several novel- 
ties. 

* * * 


Ruth Breton, young American violinist, 
will give her first New York recital this 
season on Jan. 9, at Carnegie Hall, present- 
ing a program of Bach, Kreisler, Vitali, 
Goldmark, Rebecca Clark, Brahms-Joachim, 
Tor-Aulin, Chopin-Sarasate and Wieniaw- 
ski. Walter Golde will be at the piano. 

* * * 

Frederic Baer will appear with the 
Woman’s Choral Club of Hackensack, Anna 
Graham Harris, conductor, on Jan. 10, as 
assisting artist. On Jan. 17, Mr. Baer will 
make his fourth appearance in Oberlin, 
Ohio, for the Oberlin Musical Union, this 
time in Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius.” His 
Cincinnati engagement on Jan. 20 will be 
for the Matinée Musical Club. On Jan. 22 
he “creates” some new, ultra-modern music 
for the Musical Forum, Kurt Schindler, 
conductor, in New York, 
and on Jan. 25 he sings 
for Walter Henry Hall 
in Carnegie Hall, for 
the Columbia University 
musical organization. 

a + 

After singing leading 
soprano roles with the 
Washington National 
Light Opera Company 
for three weeks, Mary 
Craig is back in New 
York. Among other 
engagements, notalready 
announced, for this 
artist, is a joint recital 
with Mieczyslaw Miinz 
in Paterson, N. J., on 
Feb. 7. 

* * * 

Owing to hef success 
at the last Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Spring 
Festival, Lillian Gustaf 
son has been re-engaged 
for the quartet that will again sing. there 


in April. On Jan. 22 the soprano sings a 
special program of ultra-modern songs 
New York for the Musical Form, Kurt 
Schindler conductor. 

os 


Ralph Ganci, pianist of the Virgil Piano 
Conservatory of New York City, is now on 
a concert tour. He recently appeared at An- 
irews’ Hall of Bangor, Me. Mr. Ganci will 
be heard frequently this season in New 
York, as well as on tour. 

* * * 


Marie Sundelius on tour as soprano with 
‘The King’s Henchman” Company, has 
been busy with concert engagements that 
included performances in Worcester, An- 
lover, Mass., Grand Rapids, Mich., Wollas- 


ton, Mass., and Washington, D. C. (for 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge. She will 
also sing recitals in Montevallo, Ala., 


Meadville, Pa., and Portland, Ore. 
a * + 


May Peterson, soprano, has recently filled 
cital appearances, notably in Fulton, Mo. 
hat demand led to her re-engagement. In 
january she will tour Texas in concert. 
n the spring, besides appearing in New 
ngland she will go to the Pacific Coast the 
itter part of April for another concert tour 
pening in Portland, Ore., on April 26. She 
ppeared on the Maxwell Hour from WJZ 
n Nov. 10 and has sung from San Fran- 
isco, where she was featured on the At- 
iter Kent Hour on Dec. 4. 


* * * 


Farrar and Rosenthal At Biltmore 
Musicale 


Geraldine Farrar and Moriz 
ill appear at the fifth of the morning mu- 
‘ales at Hotel Biltmore on Friday, Jan. 
Miss Farrar will sing three groups of 
ngs in French, German and English, the 
rst time since the inception of the musi- 
les that any artist has been heard in more 
in two groups. Mr. Rosenthal, who has 
st returned from a concert tour of Canada 
1 the middle-west, will play two selec- 
ns by Chopin and two arrangements by 
self, including the popular “Carnaval de 
ienne” on a theme by Strauss. Curtiss 
‘rove, baritone, will sing German and 
nglish songs Nicolai Mednikoff will ac- 
mpany Mr. Grove, and Claude Gonvierre 
ill play for Miss Farrar. 


The Vertchamps 
Fulfilling Many Bookings 


Rosenthal 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, Polish pianist, appeared 
before the Women’s Club in Norfolk, Va., 
recently. 

** * 


Grace Leslie, contralto, in addition to 
numerous other activities was engaged to 
sing the role of Martha in “Faust,” with 
the Washington National Opera on Dec. 9. 
Miss Leslie is booked for a performance ot 
“Messiah” to be given in Scranton, Pa., on 
Dec. 29 by the Junge Maennerchor of that 
ctiy. 

> * ® 

William Gustafson has been engaged for 
a song recital with the Algonquin Club of 
Boston, on Jan. 15. He will also sing with 
the Portland Symphony, Feb. 12. 

* * * 


Suzanne Keener recently returned to New 
York from her first coast to coast trip. 
Immediately after the New Year Miss 
Keener will make a Canadian tour, opening 
in Montreal on Jan. 5. Later she will 


go to Jefferson City, Tenn.; Jackson, Tenn. ; 
Gaffney, S. C., and Bowling Green, Ky. 





String Quartet Now Engaged in 


Fred Patton Bookings 

Before starting his appearances in lead 
ing baritone rdéles with the Metropolitan 
Opera in January, Fred Patton is also sing 
ing numerous concert and recital engage- 
ments. At the start of the season this bari- 
tone made a special trip to the Pacific coast 
to sing two performances of King Mark in 
“Tristan und Isolde” with the San Fran 
cisco Opera, Alfred Hertz conducting; on 
Dec. 8 the Brooklyn Philomela employed 
him as soloist at their concert in the Acade- 
my of Music; and on Jan. 31, he will sing 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., with the Larchmont 
Choral Society. After the operatic season 
Mr. Patton will appear four times as solo- 
ist with the Detroit Symphony under Ossip 
Gabrilowitch in the Bach “St. Matthew 
Passion,” twice in Detroit and twice in New 
York in Carnegie Hall. 

* * * 


At the Brick Church 


Dr. William P. Herill conducted both 
services at the Brick Presbyterian Church 
on Sunday, Dec. 25. Special Christmas 
music at eleven and at four with accom- 
paniment of violin, cello, harp and organ, 
included, besides many carols from Norway, 
Lapland, Holland and Spain, a new unac- 
companied anthem by Clarence Dickinson, 
“World Rejoice, The Saviour Christ Is 
3orn,” for eight part chorus with solo quar- 
tet. The soloists were Corleen Wells, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton and Alexander 
Kisselburgh. 


* * 


Many Hear Navy Band 
CHARLES City, [owa, Dec. 27.—The 
United States Navy Band gave an evening 
concert here and a matinée for children 
which was attended by students from nearby 
towns. The evening concert, heard by 2000 
persons was under the auspices of the Lion’s 


Club.—B. C. 


* * @ 


AMONG the most recent musical periodi- 
cals is the Prelude, the official organ of 
the Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union of 
New Orleans. Although a fraternal pub 
lication, recording the doings of Local 174 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
it will carry articles on timely subjects 
Its first issue, which came out on Dec. 1, 
has short essays by Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Joseph Lhevinne 
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Evans Sings “Plunkett” 

Wilbur W. Evans, twenty-two-year-old 
baritone winner of the national Atwater 
Kent radio contest, sang recently as 
Plunkett in a Philadelphia Opera presenta- 
tion of “Martha.” Mr. Evans has chosen 
to take his two-year scholarship, which was 
a portion of the first prize award in the 
radio contest, in the Curtis Institute at 
Philadelphia, where he has been studying 
for three years with Horatio Connell. 

* * * 


Nevada Van der Veer who sang in Pitts- 
burgh in Mozart’s Requiem and Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater with the Pittsburgh Mendels- 
sohn Choir, has been re-engaged for two 
more appearances with the same orgamniza- 
tion in that city in February. 

* * * 


Paul Althouse, tenor, sang an engagement 
under the sponsorship of the Cincinnati 
Club in that city on Dec. 13. Following 
this a joint recital will be given at West 
Hartford, Conn., by Mr. Althouse and Ar- 
thur Middleton, baritone, also formerly of 
the Metropolitan, on Jan. 25 and 26 Fol- 
lowing this, Mr. Althouse has been engaged 
for the Civic Opera Company in Philadel- 
phia and Mr. Middleton goes West to an 
engagement in Portland, Ore., and other 
concert and recital appearances on the way. 

fe 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metrepolitan Opera Company who has been 
on the Continent for some time, will return 
to the United States this month. She will 
be soloist at one of the concerts in the 
course of the Birmingham Music Study 
Club of Birmingham, Ala. The date of 
the engagement is March 6. 

* * * 

After making her 
Vartha in “Faust” and appearing as the 
Witch in “Hansel and Gretel” with the 
Washington Opera, Grace Leslie will sing 
a “Messiah” re-engagement in Scranton, Pa., 
on Dec. 29. On Feb. 7 Mill Leslie appears 
as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony, 


operatic début as 


and in April again with the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Pittsburgh. 
os » 


Dusolina Giannini will open her winter 
tour with an appearance at the Eastman 
Cheater in Rochester on Jan 5. 

* + * 


Dayton Choir Concerts 


M. H. Hanson, manager of the 


on, Dayton 
Westminster Choir, announces that 


repre 


sentations purporting to offer appearances 
ot the Dayton singers at a very small 
sum are unauthorized. Mr. Hanson, 


states that the concerts are being arranged 
tor, only by the Civic Music Service, Inc 
ot Chicago, and at not less than $1500 for 
an engagement for the season of 1928-29 
* + * 
Conservatory Elects Trustees 

Boston, Dec. 15.—The annual meeting 
Ot trustees of the New England Conserva 
tory of Music chose officers for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, George W. 
Brown ; vice-presidents, George B. Cortel 
you, Charles G. Bancroft, H. Wendell En 
dicott; treasurer, Channing H. Cox, The 
finance committee consists of Messrs. 
Brown, Bancroft and Endicott The exe- 
cutive committee is made up of the forego- 
ing officers and George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector; Ralph L. Flanders, general manager ; 
Joseph Balch, Frederick S. Converse, Wal- 
ter H. Langshaw, John R. Macomber 
Samuel L. Powers. The following trustees 
were re-elected for four years: Joseph 
Balch, George B. Cortelyou, Alvan T. 
Fuller, Edwin Farnham Greene, Charles C. 
Walker, Rev. W. F. Warren, E. Sohier 
Welch. New trustees for four years will 
be: Charles Boyden, Channing H. Cox, 
Charles A. Ellis, William Hotchkin, Frank- 
lin R. Johnson, Winfield S. Quimby, Henry 
B. Sawyer. As a trustee er officio. Wal- 
lace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, was 
elected to the board—W. J. P. , 

* * = 
Talks on Theater 

Intimate talks on the theater are pre- 
sented by Mrs. Samuel Marks in the Hotel 
Warwick on Tuesday mornings; at eleven 
o'clock. Walter Pritchard Eaton will speak 


on “Backgrounds of the American Theater” 


on Jan. 10; and on Jan. 24 Sigmund Spaeth 
will speak on “Incidental Music.” Richard 
Boleslavsky and Eva Le Gallienne will ap- 
pear on Feb. 7 and 28 respectively 








WALTER 


LEARY 


Baritone 


Comments of critics 
about two of his recent 
concerts in Baltimore 
and New York: 


BALTIMORE EVENING Sun 
Oct. 26, 1927 


“From a pleasant exponent 
ot popular airs, he has become 
a sensitive and discriminating 
artist, with the capacity for 
projecting definitely and im- 
pressively many moods and 
commands an interpretive 
range. Not to mention a vocal 
reach that held the attention 
of last night’s audience closely 
and elicited bursts of ap- 
plause.” 
New York Herarp TripuNne 

Mon., Dec. 12, 1927 

_"“Mr. Leary proved an intel- 
ligent expressive singer, with 
a good which he 
with a commendable 
of forcing.” 


voice used 


absence 


New York Eveninc Sun 
Mon., Dec. 12, 1927 


“He possessed a voice of 
pleasant timbre and used it 
with understanding. His shad- 
ing was good, diction was gen- 
erally clear and the barytone 
pleased his audience with in- 
telligent readings of the vari- 
ous numbers presented.” 

New York Evening Wortp— 
Mon., Dec. 12, 1927 
“Walter 


Leary’s well 
schooled 


and artistically 
handled baritone was heard at 
the Gallo Theatre last night in 
Italian, German, French and 
English songs by a large and 
well disposed audience. His 


voice was rich and sonorous 
throughout its entire range 
and capable of many fine 


gradations of tone.” 


Recital Management 
ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York City 
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Stallings Begins Southern Tour 


Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, will be- 
gin a tour of the south on Jan. 30, which 
will take her to Florida and Virginia and 
other states. She recently sang in the 
middle-west, and also gave a recital at the 
West Virginia Wesleyan in Buckhannan, 
her program including songs by Coquard, 
Chabrier, Faure, Gounod, Homer, Buchanan, 
Horsman, Besly, Bizet, Alvarez. Assisting 
Miss Stallings was Marion Carley, pianist, 
whose compositions included works by Mc- 
Dowell, Mendelssohn, Scott, Schubert- 
Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi. Miss Stallings 
sang “Rejoice Greatly” from “Messiah” in 
the New Church on Christmas day. On 
Dec. 16 she sang songs by American com- 
poser, Constance Herreschoff, in the studio 
of Henry Mills. 


* * * 


Raymond To Tour Europe 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, will 
give a joint recital with Marie Miller, harp- 
ist, at Colgate University, on Feb. 24. Mr. 
Raymond will sail in April to fill three en- 
gagements in Holland and Germany. He 
will then go to Italy for two months. The 
fall will be spent touring Scandinavia and 
England in bookings which will keep him 
occupied until after the holiday season of 
1928. Annie Friedberg is his manager. 


* * * 


Bookings For Gordon 


Jeanne Gordon, Canadian mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera scored a success 
during the National Grand Opera Festival 
in Washington, singing “Carmen” on Dec. 5, 
and in “Aida” on Dec. 10. She will return 
to the Metropolitan Opera early in Janu- 
ary, and will also be heard in an extensive 
recital tour of the United States and Can- 
adian cities. Miss Gordon is a former pupil 
of Dr. Albert Ham, conductor of the Na- 
tional Chorus of Toronto. 


* * * 


Donald Francis Tovey will give four sub- 
scription concerts in New York, in Town 
Hall on Jan. 3, 11, 18, and 26. Mr. Tovey 
has arranged unusual programs. He will 
present Bach, Beethoven and Schumann at 
his first recital, an all-Beethoven program 
at another. For the two remaining concerts 
he will play Brahms, Schubert and Chopin. 


* * * 


Christian Returns To Michigan 


Palmer Christian, American organist, re- 
turned to his duties at the University of 
Michigan shortly before Christmas, com- 
pleting his first Pacific Coast tour. From the 
Atlantic Coast, where the tour started early 
in October, to Southern California and the 
South, Mr. Christian met with enthusiastic 
receptions. 


* * * 


Harriet Eells has been engaged to give a 
joint recital with Paul Kochanski before the 
Society of Arts of Palm Beach, Feb. 27. 
On Jan. 17 she will appear as soloist with 
the New York Oratorio Society, in a Bach 
program. Miss Eells recently gave a New 
York recital in Town Hall. 


Eddy Brown Quartet at Ritz- 
Carlton 


The Eddy Brown Quartet will give the 
third of its series of six Thursday morning 
concerts in the Ritz-Carlton on Jan. 
Their program will contain a String Quin- 
tet by Schubert and a new Russian work 
by Netschaieff, which will have its first 
performance in America. The soloist will 
be Dmitry Dobkin, tenor, who will sing 
Russian and Hebrew Songs, and a group 
devoted to Italian composers. The fourth 
concert of the Eddy Brown Thursday morn- 
ing series, will take place on Jan. 12. At 
this concert, the entire program will be de- 
voted to the works of Béla Barték. Mr. 
Bartok will be the soloist in a group of 
five of his own piano compositions. 

* * * 


Gerhardt Comes to New York 


Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, arrived re- 
cently from abroad to prepare for a series 
of master classes in New York “for voice 
production and the interpretation of classic 
song,” and for her first New York recital 
in two seasons in Town Hall on Jan. 31. 
The first period of classes will begin Jan. 
2 and extend through February. The series 
will be conducted on the same lines as Miss 
Gerhardt’s classes in London. 

‘2a 


The Russian Symphonic Choir will sing 
sacred, classical and folk-music in the En- 
gineering Auditorium on Saturday evening, 


Jan. 7, for the benefit of the American 
Waldensian Aid Society. 
* * * 

The Down Town Glee Club gave its 


Christmas concert in Mecca Auditorium on 
Dec. 21, assisted by the Chorister Boys of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, of 
which Dr. Miles Farrow is organist and 
choir master. Channing Lefebvre conducted 
the concert, and George Mead, Jr., played 
the accompaniments. The program included 
compositions by Lefebvre, Davies, Deems 
Taylor, Elgar, Davison Franck, Adam, 
Speaks, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Bartholomew, 
Rubinstein, Praetorius, Schubert, as well as 
old English and French carols The solo- 
ists were Arthur Q. Bryan, tenor; Thomas 


de C. Ruth, baritone; Earl Corwin Little; 
Morris W. Watkins, organist. 
ye ae 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, will give a 
recital Monday evening, Jan. 9, in Town 


Hall. He will play Aurelio Giorni’s Sonata 
in F Minor, with the composer at the piano. 
The program will also include compositions 
by Mozart-David, Bach, Suk, Korngold, 
Guiraud. Kurt Schindler will assist at the 
piano. 

x * * 

At the dinner given by the Union Fran- 
caise No. 17 in the ballroom of the Hotel 
McAlpin Dec. 11, Mildred Dilling played a 
number of harp solos. Appearing on the 


musical program with Miss Dilling was 
Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura soprano. 
e « 's 


The Norfleet Trio was scheduled to give 
a program at the Three Arts Club Dec. 18. 
* * * 

The concert engagements of Hilda La- 
shanska next season will be under the di- 
rection of Concert Management of Arthur 

Judson. 
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Sundelius and Crooks At White 
House 


Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Richard 
Crooks, tenor, sang on Dec. 1 at the first 
of a series of monthly musicales being given 
in the ballroom of the White House at 
Washington. The artists sang in compli- 
ance with a personal request made in a 
letter last spring by Mrs. Coolidge. The 
program included many “request” selections 
with the “Butterfly” and “Bohéme” duets 
as closing numbers. Following the concert 
the artists were presented to President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, and to distinguished guests. 

* + * 


After a tour which took her as far West 
as the Pacific Coast and British Columbia, 
Nina Morgana rejoined the Metropolitan 
Opera on Dec. 24, singing Olympia in “The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” Miss Morgana sang 
on Dec. 8 in San Francisco in “Messiah” in 
its annual civic production with a local 
chorus of 400, and the Symphony Orchestra 
under Alfred Hertz. 

* * * 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, will start on 
her seventh tour to the Pacific Coast, on 
Jan. 4. The tour will last three months, 
beginning in the South, continuing to the 
Northwest, down to the /Coast and _ re- 
turning by way of Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Alabama, and Georgia. The itinerary 
includes a number of return engagements as 
well as new ones. 

x * * 

Molter Sings in Waukesha 
Cuicaco, Dec. 27.—Isabel Richardson 
Molter was the soprano soloist at one of 
the Renowned Artist’s Series given under 
the auspices of Carroll College in Wauke- 
sha, Wis. This was a re-engagement in 
Waukesha. Other dates on Mme. Richard 
son’s calendar are: soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 11; recital, South 
Bend, Ind., Dec. 17; recital, State University 
of Iowa, Feb. 27; People’s Sym 
phony of Boston, in March. 

* * * 


sole vist, 


Judson House, 
the Worcester Oratorio 1 
appearance in “Messiah” on Dec. 27. He 
was to sing in the same oratorio in Scran 
ton, Pa., on Dec. 29 with the Junge Man- 
nerchor. ’ 


tenor, was engaged by 


Society for an 


* * * 
Gray-Lhevinne’s Tour 


Cuicaco, Dec, 27.—Gray-Lhevinne, violin- 
ist, gave recitals in Bloomington. Ind.: Cin 
cinnati, Nashville, Chattanooga, Charleston, 


and Cambridge, Ohio, recently. 
k * * 
Curtiss Grove, a young baritone who 


made his début last year and has been heard 
locally in many semi-private concerts, will 
make his first appearance this season in the 
Town Hall New Year’s Day, at 4 o'clock, 
in a recital consisting largely of lieder. One 
of the features of his program will be the 
“Dichterliebe” of Schumann. Other num- 
bers will be an aria from Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” and songs by Grieg. Nicolai Med- 
nikoff will accompany. 
x * &* 


In three New York piano programs Benno 
Moiseiwitsch will play music from the 
classical and romantic schools, and the mod 
erns. The recitals will be given in Town 


Hall on the afternoons of Jan. 2, Jan. 22, 
and Feb. 12. 
* * * 
Anca Seidlova has been booked for a 


recital in St. Louis on Feb. 7, following her 
Chicago recital on Feb. 5. A recent portrait 
of Miss Seidlova by William J. Potter is 
being exhibited in St. Louis. 

* * * 


Richard Crooks will sing at the Roosevelt 
musical morning on Jan. 3. He will appear 
with the Omaha Symphony on Jan. 12, and 
for the Detroit Athletic Club on Jan. 14. 

‘ee 

In addition to her many operatic appear- 

ances, Marion Telva is singing in five per 


formances with the New York Society of 
the Friends of Music. 
* * * 


Mrs. W. J. Morrison, pianist of Orlando, 
was soloist with the Atlanta Symphony re- 
cently, playing Mendelssohn’s G Minor Con- 


certo. 


On The Country’s Concert Platforms 


Church Choir Program 


The choir of the first Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Los Angeles under the leadership 
of Frederick Vance Evans, gave the sixth 
program in the series of choir concerts be- 
ing sponsored by Alexander Stewart in the 
auditorium of the First Baptist Church. The 
program was miscellaneous, with Adams’ 
“Holy City,” Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” and 
Macfarlane’s “Ho, Every One That 
Thirsteth” added to numbers by Handel, 
Maunder, Gounod and Spicker. The choir 
had the assistance of a vocal quartet, com- 
posed of Lor May Lamport, Lillia Snelling 


Farquar, Ivan Edwards, Harold Kellogg 
with C. Albert Tufts as organist. 
The Artland Club gave the first in a 


series of holiday teas, with Carrie Jacobs 
Bond as _ hostess, recently. The musical 
program was furnished by Mrs. Harmon 
Dayid Ryus and Mrs. Bond, who sang sev- 
eral of her latest compositions, including 
“Because of the Light,” “Thankful Song,” 
and “Elopement.” Horatio Cogswell, vice- 
president, gave a short account of the club’s 
plans for a permanent home on its fifteen- 
acre plot near Santa Monica. Theodore B. 
Modra, president of the California Water 
Color Association, took the guests on a tour 
of the galleries—Hat Davinson CRAIN. 


ok * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Samoiloff Give 
Reception 

Mr. and Mrs, Lazar S. Samoiloff gave a 
reception on Dec. 14 in their home to Flor- 
ence Lamont Hinman, director of the 
Lamont School of Music, Denver, Col., in 
honor of her pupil, Agnes Davis who won 
the first prize for girls offered at the At- 
water Kent radio contest. Prominent among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ax- 
man, Flora and Marion Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Barlow, John Carroll, Octavia 
Chase, Adam Didur, Nahan Franko, Mar- 
guerita Sylva, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund 
Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. M. Gobert, Mr. and 


Mrs Eric Huneker, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss, Mr. and Mrs. John Keith, 
Maria Kurenko, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lhevinne, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, 


Perkins, 
Piazza. 
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Notes from Studios and Schools 


Hilsberg Pupils’ Recital 


Ignace Hilsberg will present his pupil, 
Gladys Walsh, in a début recital in the 
Guild Theatre on Jan. 29. Her program 
will consist of works by Haydn, Brahms, 
Skriabin, Chopin, and Dohnanyi, Caroline 
Bergheim, also a pupil of Mr. Hilsberg, 
will give a recital in Boston on Feb. 26. 

* * 

Eugene Schmolze, pupil of Walter Charm- 
bury, piano teacher, has been appointed as- 
sistant music critic of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

The first junior recital of the Master In- 
stitution of United Arts was held Dec. 3, 
the program being played by Vera Rodkin- 
son, Beatrice Bretzfield, Madeline Mutnick, 
Bernice Feltstein, Flora sodenheimer, 
Sylvia Levy, Kalman Getter, Henry Bretz- 
field, Gladys Needles, Ira Spector, Edward 
Trestman, Mark Robinson, Selma Cashman, 
Dorothy Bloomberg, Nathan ‘Traumann, 
Janet Simon, Lillian Lehman, Harold Trau- 
mann and Janet Binder. The students were 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, 
Esther J. Lichtmann, Ethel Prince Thomp- 
son, Sadie Blake Blumental, Gustave Wal- 
ther and Alba Rose Vietor. Following the 
concert, the audience visited the exhibition 
of Designs for the restoration of King 
Solomon’s Temple, which is being held by 
Corna Mundi, International Art Center, an 
affiliated institution of the Master Institute 
of United Arts. 

* * * 

Work in the Yeatman Griffith studios is 
in full swing and many prominent artists, 
singers, teachers and students, natives as 
well as foreign, are to be found here again 
this season. Ruth Garner gave several con- 
certs on tour recently. Bernice Schalker, 
prima donna is now on tour with the Gallo 
Opera, and Frederick Millar, basso, is en 
gaged to sing “Traviata” with the Phila- 
delphia Opera. Luther Talbot, baritone 
from Norfolk, Va., recently gave a_ pro- 
gram over station WPAP Eloise Ellis, 
soprano sang at a private entertainment 
given by Mts. V. W. Woodrich of Newark, 
N. J. Ella Schmuck, church and concert 
singer of San Antonio, Tex., who attended 
the Beaumont master class this summer, 
has come on to New York to study and 
coach with Mr. Griffith. 

a * + 

Musicians from the La Forge-Bertmen 
studios gave another concert at the Bowery 
Mission on Wednesday evening, Dec 14, 
before a capacity audience. The following 
appeared; Jeanne Winchester, Laura Mac 
Nichol, Avis Janvrin, Adriana Morales, 
Mary Wiemann, sopranos; Ada Belle Files, 
contralto, and Myrtle Alcorn, pianist. Th« 
accompanists were: Myrtle Alcorn, Sibyl! 
Hamlin, Helen Greim and George Vause 
Marie Houston, soprano, assisted by Ruth 
Russell, accompanist, gave a recital at Chal 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 10. Mary Wiemann 
gave a recital at the Plandome Women’s 
Club, Plandome, L. I., on Wednesday, Dec. 
7. Helen Schafmeister, pianist, assisted 
Beniamino Riccio, baritone, gave a recital 
in the Bijou Theatre on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 11. 

* * *x 


Honor Dr. Protheroe 


Cuicaco, Dec. 27 —Dr. Daniel Protheroe 
of the Gunn School of Music has been in- 
vited by the New England Federation of 
Men’s Glee Clubs to be guest conductor at 
the contest and concert in Springfield, Mass., 
in April. 


Liszniewska Pupils to Play With 
Orchestras 


Several of Marguerite Melville Liszniew- 
ska’s students will appear as piano soloists 
with orchestras this season. Marion Wilson 
Haynie of Columbus is booked to play the 
Tchaikovsky Concert with the Detroit Sym- 
phony under Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Colum 
bus on March 20. On Feb. 26 Selma David- 
son of San Diego, who has been studying 
with Mme. Liszniewska for three years, will 
be heard in Liapounoff’s E Flat Minor 
Concerto at the last popular concert of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant 
conductor. The orchestra of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory has arranged for the appear- 
ance of two more Liszniewska pupils after 
the new year. They are: Arthur McHoul 
of Berkely, Cal., who is to play the Rubin- 
stein Concerto in D Minor, and Margaret 
Squibb of Lawrenceburg, Ind., who has 
chosen the G Minor of Saint-Saéns. 

* * * 


Artists from the Klibansky Studio who 
are actively engaged include Vivian Hart, 
who recently sang in the Keith theatres of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. She was also 
soloist at a concert given by the Harmony 
Club of New York, Nov. 29. Elsie Eyre 
gave a program over station WEVD. Other 
artists from the studio to give programs 
over the same station are: Helen Janke, 
Lizetta Braddock, Adele Ardsley and Tris- 
tan Wolf. Reginald Pasch appeared in the 
New York production of “Golden Dawn.” 
Edwin Bidwell is appearing in the New 
York production of “Funny Face.” William 
Simmons has been engaged as soloist at the 
Copley Church in Boston. Irene Taylor and 
W. Weigle are soloists at the First Baptist 
Church in Boston. Lauritz Melchior has 
sung in Lohengrin” with success at a guest 
performance at the Stadt Theatre in Ham- 
burg. Mr. Melchior has been engaged for 
performances in Berlin and Stuttgart. Mr. 
Klibansky gave a successful recital in Bos- 
ton recently. 


Rankin Pupils Booked 


Jersey Crry. N. J., Dec. 28.—Pupils from 
the studio of Mme. Rankin are actively en- 
gaged. Louise Brueger, Eddye Meier, and 
Jeannette Rodermond have been re-engaged 
this season for the Motet Choir of the Old 
Bergen Reformed Church. Dorothy and 
Margaret Fabregas were soloists in the can- 
tata “Ruth” sung in the Thirty-first M. E. 
Church, Bayonne. Carrie Allen has been 
re-engaged as soprano soloist and choir 
director of the Bergen Point Baptist Church, 
Bayonne. Daisy Douglass is soprano solo- 
ist in the Lutheran Church of Our Saviour 
and has also been made director of the as- 
sembly Music in school No. 27. Thomas 
Joyce was baritone soloist in Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Rahway, re- 
cently, and will make a second appearance 
in February. Mme. Rankin is directing a 
choir of thirty-five in Rahway, N. J. 
* * * 


Pupils Honor Teacher 


Cuicaco, Dec. 29.—On the occasion of his 
birthday, Adolf Weidig was host in his 
studio at the American Conservatory to 
pupils who presented him with an illumin- 
ated testimonial of appreciation and a travel- 
ing bag. Mr. Weidig plans to visit Europe 
in February. 


Mme. Cahier Returns 


Mme. Charles Cahier, who has to her 
credit appearances in the Royal Opera, 
Vienna, the Prince Regent Theatre, Munich, 
and the Metropolitan, announces the open- 
ing of her new studios in New York City, 
22 West Forty-ninth Street, and in Phil- 
adelphia, 1720 Chestnut Street. Mme. Cahier 
plans to spend Wednesday of each week 
in Philadelphia. She will give lessons in 
singing, interpretation of opera, songs and 
oratorio, with the training of accompanists 
as an especial line. She will be soloist with 
societies in New York and will appear as 
the guest of honor with the Philadelphia 
Opera. Plans are on foot for Mme. Cahier’s 
private musical soirées, of which there will 
be a number before her return, in the 
spring of 1928, for appearances in Paris, 
London and Berlin. As in the past, Mme 
Cahier will spend next summer at her con- 


tinental home, Helgerum Chateau, Sweden 
* * +. 


Honor Texan Composer 
San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 21.—John M. 


Steinfeldt, San Antonio composer, president 
of the San Antonio College of Music was 
honor guest at the December meeting of the 
junior department of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, at the home of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
when a program of his composition was 
given. Gene Carr, president, read a 
biography of the composer. Numbers were 
contributed by Gene Carr, Margaret Finto, 
Virginia Wooters, Luz Gonzales, John An- 
derson, pianists; Mary Catherine  Finto, 
soprano, with Margaret Finto as accom- 
panist. Lida V. Grosh, chairman of the de- 
partment, introduced Mr. Steinfeldt, who 
addressed the young people and played a 
group of his works. G. M. T. 
4 + > 


Gives Holyoke Recital 

HoLyoKke, Mass., Dee. 21.—Helen A. 
Parker, pianist and pupil of Edwin Hughes 
of New York, was acclaimed in recital in 
the High School Auditorium on Dee. 12. 
Her program included the following com 
positions: Sonata “Pathétique,”’ Beethoven ; 
“Loreley,” “Maiden’s Wish,” Liszt ; 
“Witches, Dance,” Polonaise in E Minor, 
MacDowell; Prelude, Op. 28, No. 17, Valse, 
Op. 42, Scherzo, Op. 31, Chopin. Miss 
Parker's entire performance was marked by 
artistry. W. J. P. 


* * + 
Wolf Institute Recital 


LANCASTER, Pa., Dec. 15.—The Wolf In- 
stitute of Music, of which Dr. William 
A. Wolf is director, gave an all-Schubert 
piano recital recently. Pupils participating 
included Dorothy M. Heise, Evelyn M. 
Ruth, Dorothy E. Garber, Elizabeth M 
Fornoff, J]. Leslie Brown, M. Thelma Brown, 
Ruth A. Johnson, Theodore R. Sprecher, 
M. Kathryn Longenecker, and Helen M. 


Eshelman. 
* * 


Governments Aid Students 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28.—Angelica Mor- 
ales, pianist, has received a subsidy from 
the Mexican government, enabling her to 
study with Josef Hofmann at the Curtis 
Institute of Music. Georges Bolet, fifteen- 
year-old pianist, was sent to Philadelphia 
by the Cuban Government for the entrance 
examination, and being granted a scholar- 
ship to study with Mr. Hoffman, has re- 
ceived an appropriation to enable him to live 
in Philadilphia. 


Meetings in San Jose 


SAN Jose, Cauir., Dec, 21.—Charles Draa 
of Los Angeles, president of the California 
Music Teachers’ Association, was guest of 
honor and speaker at a dinner in the Hotel 
St. Claire, tendered him by the local group 
of affiliated teachers. Mr. Draa spoke of 
the progress made in presenting music to 
the child with its school curriculum. At an 
afternoon meeting in the Theodore Roose- 
velt Junior High School, the San Jose 
Opera League presented its regular monthly 
programs, featuring guest artists. The 
school orchestra played under the direction 
of Albert Taix; and soloists were Margaret 
Ball, Minnie Mannerberg, Evelyn Walgren, 
and Harry Truax, director of the League. 
The Opera League Chorus was also heard 
and Alys Jane William was the accompan- 
ist. 


M. M. F. 
~ New Milhaud Opera : 
(Continued from page 7) 
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while the French opera house was hesitating 
over recognition of its composer. 

Charles M. Widor, as heretofore reported, 
recently surrendered his post of composition 
teacher in the Conservatoire, but still retains 
those of organist of the Church of St. 
Sulpice and director of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Conservatory at Fontainebleau. The 
former post is much desired by several bud- 
ding organists who have long since decided 
that Widor has lingered in the St. Sulpice 
loft long past the age of retirement. An 
unidentified one of this group of impatient 
heir apparents decided to convey a hint to 
the veteran. He discovered a trade organ 
of the street organ grinders and inserted 
in its columns an ad: “For sale: organ: 
first class condition: apply Widor (Here the 
composer's street address).” Ever since 
Widor’s butler has been busy answering the 
inquiries of a procession of organ-grinders. 


A Cannibal Composition 


We have a cannibal composer here in 
Paris—Senor Villa-Lobos of Brazil. The 
novelist, Lucie Delarue-Madrus, publishes an 
account of one of the adventures of the 
South American musician, in the course of 
which he was captured by a Paraguayan 
tribe of man-eaters and put in the fattening 
pen. 

It seems he was delegated by his govern- 
ment to visit certain Brazilian Indian tribes 
near the Paraguayan frontier and note down 
their folk-songs. His pet dog strayed from 
camp one day and Villa-Lobos followed the 
animal's tracks into Paraguayan territory 
where he was captured by the cannibals. 

For three days he was tied to a stake and 
in the intervals between forcible feedings 
and fainting fits, subconsciously registerec 
“musical” impressions of the ritual canni 
balistic feast dances of his captors. At the 
brink of the cauldron he was rescued by < 
detachment of Brazilian infantry, to whicl 
happy providence Paris owes a concert 0! 
last week, where compositions of M. Villa 
Lobos were heard under his direction. 

One of these was his effort to set dow 
the rhythms and impressions of the canniba 
dances to which he was witness during hi: 
three-day captivity. 

Senor Villa-Lobos writes with authority) 
on his subject. His mother was an Indiat 
woman, member of a tribe which claim 
cousinship with her son’s captors. 
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“Tnpa Restorep In Cuicaco 


“Linda” Revived 


Donizetti's “Linda di Chamounix,” dating 
from 1842, was given by the forces of the 
Civic Opera on Dec. 13. 

Its revival is apparently a recurrence of 
that archeological impulse that exhumed 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” last sea- 
son, and that will doubtless inflict “La Son- 
nambula” upon us before the season is over. 
And in the meantime such bagatelles as “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Der Ring des Niebelun- 
gen,” “Salome,” “Electra,” “Turandot” and 
all but one of Mozarts operas, might never 
have been written for all that our institu- 
tion for civic betterment. seems aware of 
their existence. 

But perhaps it is not the part of the re- 
viewer to complain. Perhaps his only duty 
is to taste what is offered him to taste with 
the best grace he can muster. Therefore, one 
relapses into courtesy to record the opinion 
that if “Linda” had to be done it could 
scarcely have been done better. Like it or 
not, a fitter group of artists for the dreary 
task cannot be imagined than Toti Dal 
Monte, Lorna Doone Jackson, Maria Claes- 
sens, Tito Schipa, Luigi Montesanto, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Vittorio Trevisan and Lodo- 
vico Oliviero. 

Accomplished Cast 


In fact, so congenial did Miss Dal Monte 
and Mr. Schipa find their duties, that one 
can only feel a pang of pity at the ana- 
chronistic cruelty of a fate that cast them 
into a modern world that has drunk too 
deeply at the intoxicating fount of Wag- 
ner and Strauss ever again to thrill with 
delight at the facile tears of a Donizetti. 
Mr. Lazzeri and Miss Jackson might also 
be included in this category, so well did 
they stand by the traditions of bel canto, 
had they not already sufficiently proved their 
versatility in worthier and more contem- 
porary fields. Mr. Montesanto, if he did 
not quite reach the highest vocal standards, 
nevertheless presented a deftly drawn im- 
personation of Linda’s unfortunate father. 
Trevisan’s comic Marquis of Boisfleury was 
a really bright ray of light in the somnolent 
evening. For your reporter, that is, for it 
must be recorded that the ears of the 
groundlings were split to the extent of loud 
and long continued applause. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted but no 
blame attaches to him. 

“Martha” was repeated on Sunday after- 
noon Dec. 11, with a cast consisting of 
Edith Mason, Irene Pavloska, Tito Schipa, 
Virgilio Lazzari and Vittorio Trevisan. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

A popular concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Frederick Stock conducting, was 
given in Orchestra Hall, on Thursday night. 
The program had for its chief number the 
“Italian” Symphony of Mendelssohn. 

Paul de Marky, pianist, displayed bril- 
liant technical gifts and a thoughtful sense 
of interpretation in Kimball Hall Thursday 
night, when he played a varied program 
which included Chopin’s B Flat Minor So- 
nata. 
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Schipa and Scissors 


A Monday night repetition of “The Barber 
of Seville” brought Tito Schipa back to the 
Auditorium stage after a short absence. 
This popular tenor knows more congenial 
role than that of Almaviva. His skill in 
florid work pleases the connoisseur ; his light- 
hearted vein of comedy delights the men 
who are brought along; and nothing in 
all opera causes more maiden hearts to pal- 
pitate than the moment Schipa takes guitar 
in hand and plays his own accompaniment 
to the Serenade. The performance, too, 
returned Giacomo Rimini to the role of 
Figaro for the first time this season, in ex- 
ceptionally good voice and suitably high 
spirits. Otherwise the cast was the same: 
Toti Dal Monte, Virgilio Lazzari and Vit- 
torio Trevisan. Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 

“Faust” was repeated at a Saturday 
matinée with the usual cast: Edith Mason. 
Eleanor Marlo, Charles Hackett and Alex- 
ander Kipnis. 


New “Butterfly” Cast 


Saturday night’s “Madama _ Butterfly” 
was presented with almost a completely new 
cast. Eide Norena assumed the title rdéle 
with the same success which has marked 
her every opportunity with the company. 
Hers was an impersonation that had many 
moments of interesting and thoughtful in- 
dividuality. Eleanor Marlo was a first time 
Susuki, giving a capable account of the 
part. Giovanni Polese was a good Sharp- 
less. Vittorio Trevisan sang Yamadora for 
the first time in seevral seasons, making 
it an important réle. Forrest Lamont was 
the Pinkerton for the second time this year. 
Henry G. Weber read the score excellently. 

A repetition of “Il Trovatore” was the 
Sunday matinée offering, with Claudia 
Muzio singing Leonora for the first time 
this year. Kathryn Meisle, having rejoined 
the company after several year’s absence, 
was a new Azucena. Miss Muzio’s vocal 
mastery is nowhere more strongly revealed 
than in this part. Miss Meisle’s Azucena 
is satisfying through its breadth of con- 
ception, as well as its able vocalism. The 
remainder of the cast consisted of Antonio 
Cortis, Bonelli and Chase Baromeo, as at 
the first performance. 


A New “Scarpia” 


“Tosca” was repeated on Monday, Dec. 
12, with the Scarpia of Vanni-Marcoux new 
to the cast, and the other principal rdles 
sung by Claudia Muzio, Charles Hackett, 
Vittorio Trevisan, Antonio Nicolich and 
Lodovico Oliviero, Polacco conducting. The 
conflict of two such superb theatrical intel- 
ligences as those of Muzio and Vanni-Mar- 
coux provided some of the most thrilling 
moments ever observed in local opera. So 
engrossed did the audience become in the 
famous struggle of the second act that, for 
the first time in memory, a spontaneous 
burst of applause ran through the house as 
Tosca’s dagger was thrust home. Vanni- 
Marcoux’s delineation of the varying and 
contradictory aspects of Scarpia’s charac- 
ter was accomplished with telling mastery, 
and Muzio’s fiery, sympathetic Tosca was 
enlightened by brilliant vocalism. 


“Louise” Returns 


“Louise” was given for the first time in 
two seasons on Wednesday, Dec. 14, with 
Mary Garden in the title rdle, Fernand Ans- 
seau as Julien, Vanni-Marcoux as_ the 
Father, Maria Claessens as the Mother, 
José Mojica as the Noctambulist and Kina 
of Fools, and most of the rest of the com- 
pany in the multitude of smaller roles. Miss 
Garden’s famous impersonation of the way- 
ward child of Paris remains as alluringly 
youthful and dramatically moving in the 
final climax as it has always been. Nor did 
she ever falter vocally, for all the great de- 
mands of the intricate score. Vanni-Mar- 
coux added ‘another highly individualized 
portrait to the collection he has already 
vouchsafed for Chicago’s wisdom and 
pleasure. The Father’s final quarrel with 
Louise and eventual defeat were examples 
of the highest type of operatic art. Ans- 
seau sang with his usual brilliance, and Mo- 
jica’s lively skill was enjoyed in the carni- 
val scene. The Montmartre street scene was 
highly successful, with all the many minor 
réles lifted into momentary but perfect re- 
lief. Polacco read the ever beautiful music 
with a fine feeling for the lyric line and 
vivid intensity for the dramatic moments. 
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Claudia Muzio 


Muzio Broadcasts 


“No appearance I have ever made has 
taxed me more. It was funny not to see the 
audience.” Such was Claudia Muzio’s com- 
ment after her first concert over the radio, 
which was broadcast from the studio of the 
National Broadcasting Company on Friday 
night, Dec. 16. “This was a long trip, but 
it was worth it. I have never seen anything 
so fascinating in my life!” She had made 
a special trip from Chicago and had to re- 
turn on a late train that evening to pre- 
pare for her appearance in “Traviata” the 
following Tuesday. 





HICAGO, Dec. 29—With Maurice 

Maréchal as 'cello soloist, the Chicago 
Symphony gave the 
program: 


following week-end 


Incidental Music and Funeral March, from 
“Grania and Diarmid,” Op. 42.........Elgar 
Symphony, E Flat Minor................ Bax 
Cello Concerto B Flat, Op. 34..... Boccherini 
“Epiphani,” Musical Fresco for ’Cello and 
IEE Sb Sd gh eRe Me ee OL * Caplet 


(First Performance in Chicago) 
Waltz No. 2, F Major, Op. 51... .Glazounoff 


The first American performance of the 
Bax Symphony was given by Frederick 
Stock in 1924, but in rehearsing it loomed 
a far larger work than it then seemed. In 
many respects it is akin to Miaskovsky’s 
Seventh, recently heard. It breathes the 
same spirit of a world in revolt and com- 
motion, with a fine dramatic sense evident 
in the presentation of its material. Also 
English, but far removed in spirit, was the 
Elgar fragment, in which one could trace 
the melodic complex that also produced 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” 


A “Musical Fresco” 


In undertaking the arduous task of ac- 
quainting Chicago with Caplet’s “Epiphanie,” 
Mr. Maréchal proved himself both a musi- 
cian and a cellist of the finest caliber. 
Caplet has treated with wit and humor a 
subject usually considered to be beyond 
those qualities. The three divisions of the 
work, “Procession,” “Ecstasy” (a cadenza 
for the solo instrument, accompanied, “Em- 
peror Jones” fashion, by the incessant beat 
of a tambourine), and “Dance of the Little 
Negroes,” left little impression other than 
that of musical extravagance, and, in the 
finale, rhythmic vitality. The Boccherini 
Concerto was better suited to the tastes of 
the audience, and the ’cellist’s fine skill was 
amply rewarded with applause. 


Leginska Conducts 


The Woman’s Symphony, reorganized 
with Ethel Leginska as conductor, gave the 
first concert of its season in the Goodman 
Theater on a Sunday night. In the six 
months that Miss Leginska has had to re- 
hearse the orchestra, she has accomplished 
striking results. The strings are now bril- 


liant, flexible and unanimous, and other sec- 
tions, supported here and there by a few 


Oprra’s GRACES 


unavoidable males, show like progress into 


professionalism. 
The program included Weber’s “Oberon” 


Overture, Rimsky’s “Scheherazade,” and 
Theodora Troendle’s interesting Piano Con- 
certo in a first performance, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

The People’s Symphony, P. Marinus 
Paulsen, conductor, gave the first concert 
of its season in the Eighth Street Theater 
on Sunday afternoon. The orchestra show- 
ed improvement over its work of last sea- 
son, and .was greeted by a public larger and 
more enthusiastic than it has known in the 


past. Mr. Paulsen is a conductor of talent 
and routine, whose efforts to provide Chi- 
cago with Sunday afternoon symphony 
concerts are beginning to bear fruit. 


Glee Club Celebrates 


The Chicago Swedish Glee Club cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary with a con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall. Under the direction 
of William Nordin, the chorus sang a varied 
program with fine discipline and virile tone 
quality. Sebastian Burnetti was the soloist, 
warmly acclaimed for his singing of “Vision 
fugitive” from “Herodiade” and a group of 
English songs. 

The Chicago Welsh Male Choir, Daniel 
Protheroe, director, gave the first concert 
of its season in Orchestra Hall. The Welsh 
gift for musical expression is finely ex- 
emplified in the work of this organization. 
Technical skill and fine voices characterized 
the singing of a program that included some 
rarely heard Welsh folk-songs and a can- 
tata by the gifted conductor. Gwilyn Jones 
was the soloist, singing ‘“Hiawatha’s 
Vision,” by Coleridge-Taylor, with a res- 
onant baritone voice, and showing musician- 
ship of considerable authority. 


Chamber Concerts 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave a Sunday 
concert in the Playhouse to a public that 
has become both sizeable and _ constant 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5, Hugo 
Wolf’s “Italian” Serenade, and Dohnanyi’s 
Quartet constituted the program. 

The Zimmer Harp Trio, consisting of 
Nellie Zimmer, solo harpist, Marie Melman 
and Gladys Crockford, gave a pleasing con- 
cert of solo and ensemble numbers in Lyon 
and Healy Hall Friday night. Francesco 
Losavio, a lyric tenor of promising attain- 
ments assisted. 

Ignatz Friedman, prodigious prestidigita- 
tor of the piano, gave a recital in the Stude 
baker Theater Sunday afternoon. His large 
audience applauded a program consisting of 
Beethoven’s last sonata, a Chopin group, 
and the Handel-Brahms’ Variations. 

Giving a soprano recital in Lyon and 
Healy Hall, Julie Manniere Mann revealed 
a voice of charm and an intelligent regard 
for musical values. Her accompanist was 
Troy Sanders. 


Violin, Choir, Piano 


The recital of Frances Nash in Kimball 
Hall on Monday night afforded one of the 
few recent public hearings given to any of 
the MacDowell piano sonatas. Miss Nash’s 
choice was the “Eroica,” second of four 
fine and neglected works. To it she brought 
technical command, sincerity and eloquence. 
Also included in an interesting program 
were four of Cassella’s children’s pieces, 
Schumann’s “Faschingschwank aus Wien,” 
and music by Prokofieff and Albeniz. 

Under the direction of LeRoy Wetzel the 
Paulist Choristers gave a concert in Or- 
chestra Hall Monday night, assisted by Ed 
win Kemp, tenor; Stanley Martin, organist ; 
Franz Wagner, ’cellist; and Harry Carls 
son, accompanist. Throughout a program 
chosen from the works of Palestrina. Franck 
and others, including Mr. Wetzel’s own 
Ave Maria, the chorus displayed a constant 
beauty of tone, perfect balance of parts, and 
musicianship of the high refinement and 
expressiveness. The work of a boy soprano, 
Bernard Moran, was acclaimed in Cecil 
Hazelhurst’s “O Leave Your Sheep.” 

Rata Présent, pianist, gave a program in 
Kimball Hall Tuesday night playing in a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 111, a Chopin group, and short 
numbers by Stravinsky, Ravel, Albeniz and 
Medtner. The outstanding characteristic of 
Miss Présent’s playing is her feeling for 
nuance and subtle phrasing. 
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Boston 3 Concer 


Some 


Hofmann to Lead 
Boston Orchestra 


Succeeds Late Emil Mollenhauer 
as Conductor of People’s 


Symphony 


Boston, Dec. 21—William F. Hofmann 
is appointed conductor of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra to succeed the late Emil 
Mollenhauer. Mr. Hofmann has been con- 
certmaster for some time. 

He was born in New York in 1879, and 
studied with Theodore John and Adolph 
Brodsky. At the age of nineteen, at the 
invitation of Walter Damrosch, he entered 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
was at one time concertmaster. 

Mr. Hofmann was concertmaster of the 
Boston Festival Orchestra for several years 
under Mr. Mollenhauer. In 1898, he was 
concertmaster for Nellie Melba on her trans- 
continental tour of America, having been 
engaged by Charles Ellis, former manager 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Two 
years later, he toured the country with Mar- 
cella Sembrich as concertmaster and solo 
violinist. 

He was appointed professor of violin and 
head‘ of the orchestral department at the 
University of Michigan under Dr. Albert 
Stanley, and resigned later to conduct his 


own orchestras in the West. 
W. J. PARKER 





OSTON, Dec. 29.—Under the direction 
of their former concertmaster, William 
F. Hofmann, now successor as conductor 
to the late Emil Mollenhauer, the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra gave a varied and in- 
teresting program in Jordan Hall on Dec. 
18. The music included Hérald’s Overture 
to the “Pre aux Clercs,” Glinka’s “Kamar- 
inskaja,” the F Minor Symphony by Tchai- 
kovsky, and Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto 
in G Minor with Ruth Webb as soloist. 
Interest naturally centered on the work 
of the new conductor, whose association 
with the foremost orchestras throughout the 
country has stamped him as a musician of 
high rank. The verdict of the critical audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic. Miss Webb 
played with grace and fluency. 


“Messiah” Benefit 


While the People’s Symphony was en- 
gaging the attention of its admirers, Serge 
Koussevitzky, the Boston Symphony Or- 


, chestra, and the Handel and Haydn Society 


were giving a stirring performance of 
“Messiah,” in Symphony Hall for the bene- 
fit of the orchestra’s pension fund. The 


soloists were Frieda Hempel, Kathryn 
Meisle, Arthur Hackett-Granville _and 
Fraser Gange. Under Mr. Koussevitzky 


the oratorio was invested with new life and 
significance. The chorus, which had been 
rehearsed by its director, Thompson Stone, 
sang with precision, zest and feeling. 


Play Bax Symphony 


F Snes BAX’S E Flat Minor Sym- 
phony, was the chief item of interest of 
the Boston Symphony concert in Symphony 
Hall on Dec. 17. It is uneven, but never- 
theless compelling as a result of its sin- 
cerity and power. Written under the influ- 
ence of the war’s aftermath, this music 
ranges from “black despair and frenzied 
lamentation to savage exultancy.” Mr. 
Koussevitzky read it with the usual ardor 
that he brings to new compositions. 

Myra Hess, the soloist, played the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto with her wonted bril- 
liance. The program also included Liadoff’s 
symphonic picture, “From the Apocalypse,” 
and was concluded with the “Tannhauser” 
Overture 





Flute Players’ Club 


The Boston Flute Players’ Club, assisted 
by Olga Averino, soprano, entertained a 
large audience on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
ll, in the hall of the Boston Art Club. 
This was the thirty-eighth concert given 


Conservatory Concert 


A concert given by the New England 
Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor, in Jordan Hall, Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 16, was notable for the first per- 
formance anywhere of a Suite for Orchestra, 
Op. 22, written by William Clifford Heil- 
man, of the Harvard University music de- 
partment. Mr. Heilman’s work is in three 
movements: Andante, Allegretto and Al- 
legro. 

Two advanced students of the Conserva- 
tory made a favorable impression as solo- 
ists: Harriet Eldred Curtis, ’27, of Erie, 
Pa., a pupil of Joseph Adamowski, in two 
movements of the Haydn Concerto in D 
Minor for ’Cello and Orchestra; and Wil- 
liam Shuford Self, ’26, of Lenoir, N. C., a 
pupil of Homer Humphrey, in the first 
movement of Rheinberger’s Concerto in F 
Major for Organ, three horns and stringed 
orchestra. Other orchestral works on the 
program were: The Overture to “The Bar- 
ber of Seville;” Strauss’ “Emperor” 
Waltzes; and Saint-Saéns’ “Marche Héro- 
ique.” 

Student conductors wielded their batons 
recently at a concert given by the orchestra! 
class of the New England Conservatory of 
Music under the direction of Francois Find- 
lay of the faculty. 

Four movements of the Schubert Sym- 
phony No. 5, in B Flat Major, had as re- 
spective conductors James Dobbins, Dorothy 
Eastman, Harriet Taylor and Alta Colby. 
Three passages of the ballet suite from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Le Las des Cygnes” were 
presented by Celia Cohen, Ruth Bampton 
and Edward Gerry. Two other works were 
minuets for strings by Valencin and Bal- 
zoni, conducted by Leona Griswold and 
Clare Little. 

Mary Tracy and her pupil, Marguerite 
La Liberte, gave a delightful concert be- 
fore an appreciative audience in the Cop- 
ley-Plaza salon on the evening of Dec. 5 
Miss Tracy contributed music by Mozart, 


Brogi, Charpentier, Schumann, Schubert, 
William Arms Fisher, Watts, Beach, La 
Forge. Miss La Liberte sang “Caro Nome” 


and a Jenny Lind group in costume. 

Mildred Kerrigan, Mildred Brookings, so- 
pranos; Anita Dale Seymour, contralto; 
Raymond Simonds, tenor; Lucy Simonds, 
Alice P. Gilbert and Charlotte Tasker, ac- 
companists, were the artists featured at the 
program of the Music Lovers’ Club at its 
regular concert in Steinert Hall, Tuesday 
morning, Dec. 13. 

The Impromptu Club, Mrs. Walton Lee 
Crocker, director, held its regular musicale 
at the Beaconsfield, Wednesday morning, 
Dec. 7. Julia A. Warner, soprano, was solo- 
ist with the chorus in the opening number, 
“There’s a Meeting Here Tonight” by 
Dett. Other selections by the chorus were 
“OQ Sing to me Fair Maid No More,” Rach- 
maninoff ; “Wouldn’t that be Queer,” Beach. 
Ethel Hutchinson, pianist, played two groups. 
Flora Gosma Wilson, soprano, sang a Ger- 
man group of songs, followed by English 
numbers. Her accompanist was Marion 
Hyde. The concluding chorus number was 
“Tinker, Taylor,” Cecil Forsyth. The solo- 
ists were Marion Wise, alto and Alice Hop- 
kins, soprano. Mrs. Harry Bradford and 
Mrs. Frank H. Stewart were hostesses. 

Eva Stark, violinist, accompanied by Rose 
Stark; Olive Macy Appleton, soprano, Al- 
fred De Voto, accompanist; Hazel Hallett. 
pianist and Verne Powell, flutist, were the 
galaxy of artists to perform for the Chro- 
matic Club at its regular Tuesday morn- 
ing musicale in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, re- 
cently. 

W. J. Parker. 
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by the organization. George Laurent, flut- 
ist, directed the performance, which was 
the first of several scheduled for the sea- 
son. 

Maurice Ravel’s “Chansons Madécasses” 
for voice, ’cello, piano and flute was played 
for the first time in this city. Another 
number arranged for flute and string quar- 
tet, which had its first performance here, 
was Donald F. Tovey’s Variations on a 
Theme by Gluck. The program also in- 
cluded a trio for piano, violin and ’cello, by 
Juaquin Turina. The accompanist was 
Leon Vartanian; the soloists included: F. 
Motte-Lacroix, pianist; Gaston Elcus and 
Samuel Lebovici, violinists; Jean Lefranc. 
viola, and Alfred Zighera, ’cellist. 


Baevitiss 


Joint Song Recital 


Vincent Spolizino, tenor, and Aidan Red- 
mond, baritone, gave a joint recital in Stein- 
ert Hall on Dec. 8. They sang the old- 
fashioned duet “The Moon Has Raised Her 
Lamp Above” from Benedict's “Rose of 
Killarney,” “Solemn in Quest-ora” from 
“Forza del Destino.” Donizetti’s “Una Fur- 
tiva Lagrima”, a Handel air, and one by 
Donaudy, a song by Scott and two Neapoli- 
tan songs, were sung by Mr. Spolizino. Mr. 
Redmond sang arias from Massenet’s “Hé- 
rodiade” and Diaz’ “Benvenuto,” a song 
from Messager’s “La Maison Grise,” a Ca- 
valeata Zingaresca by Doda, and “Before 
the Crucifix” by La Forge. 

Manya Huber, pianist, played before a 
large audience in Jordan Hall, Dec. 10. She 
displayed a remarkable finger technic in 
her program which included Mozart’s So- 
nata in A and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 57. 
A mazurka, two preludes, a nocturne, two 
etudes, and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo by 
Chopin completed the program. 





Ida Mae Werby, 

Soprano, Who Has Recently Com- 

pleted Tour of New England With 
the San Carlo Opera Co. 


Popular Concert 


B OSTON, Dec. 21.—Serge Koussevitzky, 
having returned from a tour which 
extended as far west as Chicago, presented 
his first concert of the Boston Symphony in 
three weeks in Symphony Hall, Dec. 10. The 
program opened with John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s “Adventures in a Perambulator,” and 
his “Skyscrapers,” in which Mme. Claire 
Mager, sung the soprano part and Rulon 
Y. Robison, the tenor, in the presence of 
the composer. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
7 brought the program to a close. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s second concert of the 
Monday series, on Dec. 12 was a departure 
from the tradition that Monday audiences 
have no liking for modern music. He con- 
ducted the orchestra in Honegger’s prelude 
to act three of d’Annunzio’s “Fedra,” Stra- 
vinsky’s suite from the ballet “Petrouchka,” 
Martinu’s “La Bagarre,” and Strauss’ “Don 
Juan” and Haydn’s G Major Symphony 
(B. & H. No. 13). 

In its official début, the Boston Women’s 
Symphony, with Ethel Leginska as conduc- 
tor, was welcomed at Jordan Hall on Dec 
12. The orchestra consists of some seventy 
players. The program began with Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture. The Beethoven C 
Minor Symphony, Deliu’s Piano Concerto in 
C Minor, with Reginald Boardman playing 
the solo part, and Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” suite completed the numbers 
played. 


Harvard Glee Club 


The Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Davison con- 
ducting, opened its eighth annual series of 
concerts, in Symphony Hall, Dec. 8, with 
a group of Christmas carols, a part-song by 
Brahms, and Byrd’s Ave Verum, and 
French-Canadian folk-songs. The program 
also included songs by Viadona, Krug, 
Morley, Franck, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Frank Ramseyer was the assisting artist, 
demonstrating his fine musicianship in pi- 
ano compositions by Bach, Rachmaninoff, 
Bizet, Heilman, Leonard, Balkirev, Debussy. 
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Daecemaer 


Before a huge and approbative audience 
Amelita Galli-Curci gave her first Boston 
concert of the season in Symphony Hall, 
Dec. 11. Beginning with songs by Pergo- 
lesi and Bishop, Mme. Galli-Curci followed 
with an air from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro/’ With Manuel Berenguer, who 
played the flute obbligato, she sang airs by 
Grétry and Bellini, as well as “Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark,’ by Bishop. There were 
also songs by Schumann, Samuels, Mark, 
Dobson, Buchanan. Homer Samuels ac- 
companied at the piano and was heard in 
solos by Chopin and Debussy. 

The Princesse Jacques de Broglie, in her 
piano recital at Jordan Hall Dec. 8, played 
with facile dexterity a well-balanced pro- 
gram that included the Busoni transcrip- 
tions of Bach’s “Now Comes The Gentiles’ 
Saviour” and “Rejoice, Beloved Christians,” 
the Toccata of Schumann; three etudes, a 
nocturne, an impromptu and a polonaise by 
Chopin; Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue. 


Benefit Concert 











































With an array of soloists, the Apollo 
Club gave a benefit in Symphony Hall for 
the Boston Lying-in Hospital. Those par- 
ticipating included Maria Conde, coloratura 
soprano; George Boynton, tenor; Ary Dul- 
fer, viola player; Rupert Sircom, former 
organist of the club. The Apollo Club’s 
numbers included music by Thayer, Gou- 
nod, Horatio Parker, Praetorius, Roberton, 
Adams-Lucas, Burleigh, Chadwick. 

A satisfying performance of the Verdi 
Requiem was given under the auspices of 
the League of Catholic Women of Boston 
in Symphony Hall on Nov. 30. A large 
chorus, assisted by Marguerite Porter, so 
prano; Anita Dale Seymour, contralto; Ed- 
ward Ransom, tenor, and Arthur Morse, 
bass, was conducted by Thompson Stone, 
the orchestra being composed of members of 
the Boston Symphony. 


Florence Bowes Recital 


l‘lorence Bowes, soprano, in her first Bos- 
ton recital, sang before an appreciative au- 
dience in Jordan Hall on Dec. 7. She be- 
gan her program with Santoliquido’s “Per- 
sian Poem,” and continued with songs from 
Scarlatti, Massenet, Koechlin, Poldowski, 
modern English songs, and some of German, 

The Marianne Kneisel Quartet played its 
first Boston concert in Steinert Hall on Dec. 
7. The program consisted of the Haydn 
Quartet in D Major, Smetana’s in E Minor, 
and Debussy’s Quartet. 


Walter Leary, baritone, made his Boston 
début in Jordan Hall on Dec. 7 with a 
program that included Peri’s “Invocazione 
di Orfeo,” Mozart’s “Nor piu andrai” and 
compositions by Strauss, Brahms, Lully, 
Poldowski, Gliere, Hageman, and Homer. 
Emil J. Polak was accompanist. 

Helen Diedrichs gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall on Nov. 30, offering a program 
that included Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, 
No. 1; three Intermezzi by Brahms; Skri- 
abin’s Sonata in F Minor; and three com- 
positions by Chopin. 





Mme. Frijsh Sings 


With rare artistry and musicianship Pov- 
la Frijsh, Danish soprano, gave a recital 
Dec. 3 in the ballroom of Hotel Statler for 
the benefit of Denison House, in the presence 
of a large and enthusiastic audience. Her 
program, divided into three parts, was by 
Peri, Schubert, Hue, Hahn, Loeffler, Bus- 
ser, Fauré, Marx, Sjoegren, Sinding, Grieg. 
Celius Doherty accompanied. 





The piano recital by Myra Hess on Dec. 
3 brought out an audience that filled Jor- 
dan Hall. She played a Schubert Sonata 
in A Major; the Brahms Sonata; Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons”; Griffes’ “White Pea- 
cock,” and two Preludes by Rachmaninoff. 
Marvelous sense of rhythm, as always, il- 
luminated her playing. 

The Hungarian violinist, Yelly d’Aranyi, 
played in Jordan Hall on Dec. 6, before 
an audience that included many pedagogues 
and amateurs. Miss d’Aranyi absorbed and 
individualized the selections she played, in- 
tensively projecting them to her auditors. 
The program was composed of Tartini’s 
Sonata in G Minor; Mozart’s Concerto in 
1D) Major; Bach’s Chaconne; Ravel’s “Tzi- 
gane.” Gatty’s “Bagatelle.” 
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Coppicus 


(Continued From Page 1) 

the rooms of the Lotos Club a week ago 
last Monday. Plans which had been under 
confidential discussion for some time crystal- 
lized into the signing of an agreement to 
form a corporation primarily for the purpose 
of stimulating the concert giving business by 
fostering the establishment of concert 
courses in cities where such courses are not 
already substantially organized 

In addition to serving the pulic by bring 
ing noted artists to new communities and 
stabilizing concert-giving in places where 
it needs stabilization, the Community Con- 
certs Corporation should prove of value and 
economy to all actively engaged in the music 
business and profession—by creating a 
greater demand for concert engagements, 
making it possible to book more consistent 
and convenient tours, and stimulating a 
wider and more intelligent appreciation of 
music throughout the United States. 

Following is a complete list of artists 
under the managers at present represented 
in the Community Concerts Corporation: 
Creighton Allen 
Elsa Alsen 
Paul Althouse 
Florence Austral 
Frederic Baer 
Socrate Barozzi 
Ellen Ballon 
Zlatko Balokovic 
Harold Bauer 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
3eggar’s Opera 
Biltmore Friday 
Evsei Beloussoff, 
Alfred Blumen 
Richard Bonelli 
Lucrezia Bori 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Sofie Braslau 
Ruth Bretton 
Edythe Browning 
Pablo Casals 
Anna Case 
Lucille Chalfant 
Feodor Chaliapine 
Mario Chamlee 
Cherniavsky Trio 
Shura Cherkassky 
Julia Claussen 
Marguerite Cobbey 
Jobn Corigliano 
Lenora Cortez 
Alfred Cortot 
Mary Craig 
Richard Crooks 
Royal Dadmun 


Morning Musicales 
g 


John Trevor 





ESTABLISHED 1857 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 





BALTIMORE, MD. ; 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 


in the Country. Circulars Mailed. : 











Adams 


The Managers’ Plan 


Eight leading managers— 
controlling activities of more 
than 200 musicians—combine 
to bring concerts to 300 or 
more cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or over that are not now 
organized. 

Formed solely to develop 
new territory, each bureau to 
maintain its own autonomy 
and continue activities in other 
cities as in the past. 

Officers: F. C. Coppicus, 
chairman of the Board; John 
T. Adams, president; Arthur 
Judson, first vice-president; 
Lawrence Evans, second vice- 
president; Fitzhugh Haensel, 
treasurer, and Loudon Charl- 
ton, secretary. 

Title: Community 
Corporation. 

Capitalization: $100,000. 


Concerts 


Giuseppe Danise 
Yvonne D’Arle 
Ernest Davis 
Elizabeth Day 
Giuseppe De Luca 
Salvatore De Stafano 
Rafaelo Diaz 
Mildred Dilling 
Florence Easton 
Daisy Elgin 
Mischa Elman 
Georges Enesco 
English Singers 
Ralph Errole 
Editha Fleischer 
Dorothea Flexer 
Flonzaley Quartet 
Arnold Foldesy 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
Rudolf Ganz 
Samuel Gardner 
Mabel Garrison 
Dusolina Giannini 
Beniamino Gigli 
Robert Goldsand 
Thelma Given 
Jeanne Gordon 

Gita Gradova 

Marcel Grandjany 

Louis Graveure 

Curtis Grove 

Lillian Gustafson 

Charles Hackett 

Hallie Hall 

Cecilia Hansen 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Franke Harling 
Herbert Heyner 

Josef Hofmann 

Louise Homer 

Vladimir Horowitz 

Judson House 

The Hughes 

Ernest Hutcheson 


Lawrence Evans and Jack Salter 
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R. E. Johnston 


Sascha Jacobsen 
Frederic Jagel 
Maria Jeritza 
Edward Johnson 
Alton Jones 

Mary Jordan 
Grace Kearns 
Hans Kindler 
Leonid Kreutzer 
Maria Kurenko 
Hulda Laschanska 
Sylvia Lent 

Louise Lerch 
Augusta Lenska 
Grace Leslie 

Leta Quartet 
Mischa Levitzk1 
Mary Lewis 

Josef Lhevinne 
Rosa Low 

Lea Luboshutz 
Charlotte Lund 
Ann Mack 
Macmillen 

Queena Mario 
Mary Manley 
Giovanni Martinelli 
Allen McQuhae 
George Meader 
Maier and Patterson 
Malkin Trio 
Marmein Sisters 
Kathryn Meisle 
Luella Melius 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Yolanda Mero 
Arthur Middleton 
Nina Morgana 
Harold Morris 
Marie Morrissey 
William Murdock 
Lambert Murphy 
Musical Art Quartet 
Mieczylaw Munz 
Frances Nash 
New York String Quartet 
Oscar Nicastro 
Doris Niles 

Eide Norena 
Margaret Northrup 
Guiomar Novaes 
Maria Olszewska 
Sigrid Onegin 
Nikolai Orloff 
Fred Patton 

May Peterson 7) 
Philadelphia Chamber String Sintonietta 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel 


Daniel Mayer 











ANCA SEIDLOVA 


Czecho-Slovak Pianiste 


Dec. s1: 


“A delightful depth of feeling; a strength and purity of tone.” 


—The Times, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Management: Emilie Sarter, 113 W. 57 St., New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 











Loudon Charlton 


Arthur Judson 


Rosa _ Ponselle 

John Powell 

Serge Prokofieff 
Clara Rabinowitch 
Rosa Raisa 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Revelers (Male Quartet) 
Giacomo Rimini 
Mabel Ritch 

Moriz Rosenthal 
Titta Ruffo 

Russian Symphonic Choir 
Alberto Salvi 

Carlos Salzedo 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
Clarita Sanchez 
Irene Scharrer 
Edgar Schofield 
Schofield-Dilling 
Arthur Shattuck 
Tito Schipa 
Heinrich Schlusnus 
Alberto Sciarretti 
Mildred Seeba 
Andres Segovia 
Erich Sorantin 
Stefan Sopkin 

Albert Spalding 
Helen Stanley 

Ivan Steschenko 
Louise Homer Stires 
Stringwood Ensemble 
Marie Sundelius 
Irma Swift 





Joseph Szigeti 


Marion Talley 
Marion Telva 
Donald Thayer 


Jacques Thibaud 


Lawrence Tibbett 


John Charles Thomas 


Anne Tyson 

Gil Valeriano 

Nevada Van der Veer 
Lucilla de Vescovi 
Jeannette Vreeland 
Mischa Weisbord 

Paul Whiteman Orchestra 
Freda Williams 

Paul Wittgenstein 

Efrem Zimbalist 





: 
“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grande 
Period and Modern Designs / 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 

Reproducing and Player-Pianos 

Welte-Mignon, Licenses, and Cecilian : 

Bush & Lane Piano Company | 

Holland, Michigan - 
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Grace Moore Speaks 


(Continued from page 16) 
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“Such experience is almost impossible in 
America, for there are few preliminary 
agencies. I think it is a crying need here. 
That is why so many young singers turn 
to musical comedy. There is no intermediate 
step. As for ultimate advantages, I feel that 
there is no greater opera being produced 
in the world today than at the Metropolitan, 
and no richer music field artistically than 
in New York. It is tremendously satisfac- 
tory to me to come home and study again 
with my former teacher, Marafioti, and to 
realize that the best things are to be found 
at home after all. 

“Musical comedy? I believe that its ex- 
actions are equal to opera, without the com- 
pensations. There is no constant refresh- 
ment of a fount of inspiration in singing a 
musical comedy role, no real satisfaction in 
the struggle simply to maintain the level 
which one has attained. One grows out of 
musical comedy but into opera. It is so 
easy, in the former, to slip into the rut 
of good pay and inartistic results.” 

It is from the danger of just such a rut 
that the vivacious and gifted soprano has 
removed herself, for she left “The Music 
Box Revue” two years ago to brave the 
operatic field. The two years have been 
spent in coaching and study of diction in 
France and Italy, appearances at the Opera- 
Comique (where she sang the beloved 
“Louise”) and with the all American Grand 
Opera Company in Paris. ° 

At intervals in the conversation our 
hostess interrupted herself to twist the dials 
on a very petite radio, from which, how- 
ever, Came man-size sounds. 

“T stay home many evenings and listen to 
my friends,” she laughed. “The other night 
I heard John Charles Thomas from away 
out West, and it was very good. They 
know I am listening, and often they speak to 
me.” 

It was almost time to go. But first we 
must inquire about the elephants. 

“Aren’t they darlings?” demanded their 
owner. “The dressmaker who did my cos- 
tumes for ‘Romeo et Juliette” made them 
herself for me. They are my good luck 
charm. Everyone tries to steal them, to 
play a joke on me—oh, yes, I saw the cove- 
tous light in your eye. And when I have 
her make some more, I shall not forget 
you. 

“The next time you see me, we shall be 
in our new apartment, Eugenie and I. You 
see, there is very little room here, and then, 
we are on the thirteenth floor. No, I am not 
superstitious, but at the same time, I shall 
avoid that number if possible. And I al- 
ways pick up pins which have their points 
toward me. Silly, isn’t it?” 


REREEREER PEER ER EERE EERE EEEY. 





: NORENA 


Soprano 


Chicago Civic Opera 
Mgt. Arthur Judson 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Baldwin Piano 
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“Le Jongleur” Given in Chicago 
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The rest of the production, as far as its 
musical elements were concerned, was ad- 
mirable. The ensemble of the monks in the 
second act had character and precision, and 
that of the chorus in the beginning was 
brilliant. Cesare Formichi was the Boniface, 
somewhat too obvious completely to realize 
the character, but singing the Sage Brush 
Legend well. Edouard Cotreuil was the 
Prior, with the lesser réles filled with con- 
siderable individuality by José Mojica, 
Howard Preston, Antonio Nicolich and 
Désiré Defrére. Giorgio Polacco conducted 
an orchestra of constant tonal beauty and 
distinguished phrasing. 

Only the staging of the third act cannot 
come in for the praise due the rest of the 
production. Whereas the score states that 
the chapel “is so disposed that, from the 
sides, one can see Jean without his perceiv- 
ing those who observe him,” the altar was 
placed directly in the back center of the 
stage with the only entrances at either side, 
so that as the monks came on for their hor- 
rified eavesdropping, Jean was constantly 
required to face them without being sup- 
posed to see them, as he turned toward the 
alter to pay his tribute to the Virgin. Nor 
did the setting vary sufficiently from that 
of the second act to suggest a chapel. And 
the less said of the primitive lighting the 
better. 

An effort by the ballet, entitled “Les 
Sylphides,” danced to poorly interpreted and 
badly orchestrated music of Chopin, follow- 
ed “The Juggler” in inartistic sequence. By 
itself: it was well enough done, perhaps, in 
a wholly conventional manner, but it had no 
place on this evening’s program. 


New “Faust” Appears 


The unheralded début of Rene Maison in 
the title rdle and Vanni-Marcoux’ Mephis- 
topheles brought new interest and a meas- 
ure of excitement to the season’s second 
performance of “Faust” on Wednesday, Dec. 
21. Otherwise the cast was the excellent one 
of the previous hearing: Edith Mason, 
Elinor Marlo, Maria Claessens, Désiré 
Defrére and Antonio Nicolich, with Giorgio 
Polacco again conducting 

Of M. Maison all that can be discovered 
at the present writing is that he is Belgian 
and has sung in Paris. What motive the 
management may have in this unaccustomed 
secretiveness can only be conjectured. Per- 
haps experience is teaching that the horn 
that is blown the loudest is not always that 
which is listened to most attentively. Be 
that as it may, the occasion was an inter- 
esting one and aroused anticipation of the 
young tenor’s future appearances. 

For all his youthfulness of manner, it is 
apparent that the newcomer is an experi- 
enced and routined artist. He is blessed 
first of all with an instant attractiveness of 
demeanor. He is tall and manly, his bearing 
is one of ease and gracefulness, his coun- 
tenance radiates confidence, and he wore a 
handsome costume with an air of instinctive 
gallantry. It was little wonder then, that, 
with the added glamour of mystery with 
which lack of publicity had invested him, 
the audience soon became very definitely 
disposed in his favor. At appropriate 
places in the course of the action and at 
the end of the scenes he was offered ap- 
plause that had a ring of cordiality and sin- 
cerity. 

Vocally, he is the possessor of much 
promising material. In full-throated utter- 
ance his voice has solid weight and sub- 
stance. It is not yet of the most desirable 
freedom in emission, a condition which 
causes some of the mesza voce passages to 
lose in quality, although his restraint and 
artistic intentions were admirable through- 
out. Rather more serious were occasional 
lapses in intonation, a matter in which our 
company has kept a high record this season. 
His best singing was accomplished in the 
opening scene and at the end of the garden 
scene. 


A Brilliant Devil 


The Mephisto of Vanni-Marcoux, first 
revealed to us last season, grew in stature 
with acquaintaince. Far from the stereo- 
typed devil of grand opera is this attenu- 
ated figure of willful evil and malicious 
humour, with red hair and a countenance of 
wry, concentrated mockery. Superbly as 
has this artist mastered the conditions of 
operatic art, one cannot but feel that such 
power and subtlety might find a more per- 
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fect setting on the spoken stage or in mov- 
ing pictures, Certainly one’s memory of 
great acting holds little to compare with 
the Kermess Scene when the sign of the 
cross is invoked against the evil one. His 
face became a terrified caricature of impo- 
tence, and the hand on the sword seemed to 
wither in paralysis before one’s eyes. It 
may not have been traditional, this fiend, but 
it was endlessly memorable. 

Miss Mason sustained her share of this 
stimulating performance with her usual 
charm. He voice was cool delight, with a 
quality of soaring exuberance that is wholly 
unique. Technically, as far as the review- 
er’s ears could discover, it was sheer per- 
fection. Under Polacco’s spirited baton, the 
performance moved smoothly and precisely. 


A Promising Debut 


A repetition of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Gianni Schichi” and the ballet’s interpreta- 
tion of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
constituted the program for the popular per- 
formance of Saturday night, Dec. 17. 

The first named opera introduced Della 
Samoiloff, another of the company’s prom- 
ising young Americans, in the rdle of San- 
tussa. It was said to have been the young 
artist’s first appearance on any stage, a cir- 
cumstance which renders her distinct success 
all the more creditable. The voice is an 
ample organ which may accurately be placed 
in the dramatic category, and one which is 
fully suited to operatic uses. Histrionically 
Miss Samoiloff entered into the rdle with 
an admirable degree of abandon. 

Forrest Lamont was a Turridu new to the 
cast, giving one of his usual capable and 
dependable performances. Lorna Doone 
Jackson, Maria Claessens and Désiré 
Defrére completed the cast. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 

The merry Puccini opus was sung by the 
same cast as at the first performance, save 
that José Mojica assumed the rodle of Ri- 
nuccio, his well-known pulchritude and 
sharp sense of characterization finding con- 
genial employment in the lover’s part. Eide 
Norena, Lorna Doone Jackson, Maria Claes- 
sens, Giacomo Rimini, Virgilio Lazzari and 
Vittorio Trevisan completed the cast. 
Moranzoni conducted. 

At the Sunday matinée of Dec. 18, Vanni- 
Marcoux gave his first local interpretation 
of Don Basilio in “The Barber of Seville.” 
After Chaliapine and Lazzari it would have 
been plausible to think the possibilities of the 
role fairly well exhausted, but with that 
sense of fitness and originality which dis- 
tinguish the great singing-actor’s talent, 
Vanni-Marcoux accomplished what might 
have seemed impossible. In make-up this 
music master was scrawny, dirty, and rec- 
ognizably Spanish. His antics were both 
broad and subtle and many of them were 
novel to the Auditorium stage. The rest 
of the cast was the familiar one consisting 
of Toti Dal Monte, Tito Schipa, Giacomo 
Rimini, and Vittorio Trevisan. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 

“Monna Vanna” was repeated on Monday, 
Dec. 19 with Mary Garden, Fernand Ans- 
seau and Vanni-Marcoux, Roberto Moran- 
zoni conducting. 

“La Traviata” was given its last perform- 
ance of the season on Tuesday, Dec. 20, 
with the principal rdles sung by Claudia 
Muzio, Tito Schipa and Richard Bonelli. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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Philadelphia Events 


(Continued from page 3) 


Various Programs 


Sophie Braslau was the guest artist at the 
Stanley Theatre of the Stanley Music Club, 
making the third of her five local appear- 
ances scheduled for seven days. She sang 
a long and exacting program with finish 
and in excellent voice. 

The Brahms Chorus, under the expert 
guidance of N. Lindsay Norden, who has 
shaped it into a fine ensemble in its brief 
existence, opened its second season aus- 
piciously in the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. 
Gretchaninofft’s “Hymn to the Virgin” was 
sung for the first time in America and there 
were numbers by Burleigh, Schindler, etc. 
A trio including Frederic Cook, violin; 
Rosetta Samuels French, piano, and Adolph 
Vogel, ’cello, played with precise and uni- 
fied feeling in works by Haydn and Durante. 
Ellis Clark Hammann, who accompanied 
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the chorus, was heard to advantage as solo- 
ist in a piano version of the Introduction 
and Interlude of the “Song of the Rhine 
Maidens” from “Gétterdammerung.” 


The Matinée Musical Club presented the 
club chorus at its fortnightly meeting in 
the Bellevue ballroom on Tuesday after- 
noon. Helen Pulaski Innes, for many years 
director and inspiration of the choral forces 
of this large and powerful women’s organi- 
tion, gave an excellent reading of Debussy’s 
“The Blessed Damozel,” with Genia Zielin- 
ski, soprano, in person, not “on the air,” as 
acceptable soloist. Other participants were 
Margaret Coddington, Thelma Melrose 
Davies, Helen Boothroyd Cuckleu and the 
Ben Stad String Quartet. 


Baritone Recital 


Horatio Connell, baritone and member of 
the Curtis Institute faculty, gave his annual 
recital Tuesday evening in the Philomusian 
Club. He was in beautiful voice. His pro- 
gram included a Handel group, and the 
Schumann “Dichterleiber” and an English 
group in lighter vein. Ellis Clark Hamman, 
who accompanied, was heard also in Rubin- 
stein’s F Minor Barcarolle and Massenet’s 
“Papillona Noir.” 

The Women’s Symphony Orchestra, spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Music Club, of 
which Mrs. Edwin Watrous is president, 
opened its sixth season with Ruth Rodgers, 
as soloist, in the ballroom of the Bellevue, 
J. W. F. Leman conducting. The program 
included the “Scotch” Symphony of Men- 
delssohn, the “Rosamund” Overture of 
Schubert, in honor of the centenary and 
modern numbers by Godowsky, Klemm and 
Levitski. 

Four morning concerts inaugurated the 
Christmas music by the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Chorus. Dr. Herbert J.  Tily, 
president both of the store and the Phila- 
delphia Music League, conducted. Tableaux 
gave a colorful background to the admirable 
vocal work of the chorus and soloists. These 
included Minerva Bower, Maude H. Evans, 
Maybela Beretta Marston, Elsie Zollinger, 
Ednyfed Lewis, Bernard Poland, Harold 
Simonds, Frederic Geroge, Herbert C. Tily, 
Jr., and John Vandersloot. 


W. R. Murpny. 





Manager 


-M. H. HANSON 


119 West 57th Street 
New York City 


ANNOUNCES 


that the fee for 1928-29 
for the 


DAYTON 
WESTMINSTER 
CHOIR 


is $1500.00 


The Civic Music Service, 
Inc., of Chicago, is the 
only Management entitled 


to negotiate engagements 
for us. 


M. H. HANSON. 
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Minnesota’s Indian Opera 
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(Continued from page 3) 

With more than 9,300 seats available, 
4,700 of them are priced at $1 and $2, as- 
suring more than one-half the house being 
available at popular prices. 


Governor to Attend 


The entire center section of the main 
arena has been converted into a section of 
boxes, which will be handsomely decorated 
for the occasion. In the center, bearing the 
great seal of the State of Minnesota, will be 
a box for Governor and Mrs. Theodore 
Christianson. The remainder of the seventy 
boxes will be filled by prominent citizens, 
not only of Minneapolis, but from all sec- 
tions of the state, as well as by representa- 
tives of various state organizations. 

Rehearsals of the chorus have been under 
way for more than a month in the Viking 
Room of the Radisson Hotel. One of the 
outstanding tenors of the chorus is a full- 
blooded Indian from North Dakota who is 
a student in a conservatory of music in 
Minneapolis. . 

“Winona” night in Minneapolis will be, 
according to all advance indications, the 
largest event of the mid-winter social sea- 
son. It also will launch a gala week-end 
celebration which will end with a ball in 
the Auditorium on the following Monday 
to celebrate the diamond jubilee of the 
founding of Minneapolis. 


The Opera’s Story 


The opera tells the story of Wainona, 
orphaned ward of Chief Wabashaw, who is 
in love with Chatonska, a young brave of 
her tribe. For political expediency, Chief 
Wabashaw wishes her to wed Matosapa, 
chieftain of another tribe. Rather than 
marry the hated rival, Winona leaps to her 
death from the top of Maiden Rock cliff 
on the shores of Lake Pepin, the “lake of 
tears.” 

Into the story of the opera is woven much 
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Indian tradition and custom. There is de- 
scribed the sun dance as well as the medi- 
cine feast, or blessing of the trophies of the 
hunt. The story of the moccasin flower, 
state flower of Minnesota, is sung by 
Weeko. The action describes the custom 
of hunters reporting to their leader at the 
hunt fire every morning, the custom of In- 
dian women to keep the campfires burning 
brightly while their braves are away at war, 
the custom of lovers agreeing to watch 
the same star every evening, as well as many 
other habits of the primitive red man. 

One of the largest out-of-town delega- 
tions arranging to attend the Minneapolis 
presentation will come from the city of 
Winona, named after the Indian maiden 
whose story the opera tells. 

H. K. ZAppriNncer. 





Free Memphis Concerts 
Appreciation of Music Spread by 
Apollo Club 


Mempuis, TeNN., Dec. 29.—The Apollo 
Club, John Vesey, director, opened its sea- 
son of free concerts at the Municipal Audi- 
torium recently. For the first time, the 
club is giving free performances in an ef- 
fort to increase appreciation of good music. 
The auditorium was crowded. Ensemble 
numbers by Dudley Buck, Bliss, Huhn, and 
others were given, as well as solo selec- 
tions by members of the group. Herbert 
Rohloff was accompanist. 

Calvary Episcopal Church Choir present- 
ed Brahms’ Requiem at the church recently, 
under the direction of Adolph Steuterman. 
A large gathering heard the performance. 
Soloists were Mrs. W. F. Murrah, Dr. 
P. M. Farrington, John Kinnie. The or- 
chestra consisted of members of the local 
Federation of Musicians, assisted by Harry 
Steuterman, who served as organist. 

The Hotel Peabody Musicales, ontinue to 
draw good crowds on Sunday afternoons 


B. M, B. 
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K of C AUDITORIUM 


Sist STREET AND EIGHTH AVENUE, NEAR LR.T. AND B.R.T. SUBWAY 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, MUSICALS AND THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. SEATING CAPACITY 
1550, STAGE CAPACITY 100, SEPARATE ENTRANCE, BOX OFFICE, DRESSING ROOMS, ETC. 
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CONCERTS—RECITALS—ORATORIO 


Address Sect etary: 


“. . . . . . SMOOTHNESS AND DEPTH.” 


ADA WOOD 


CONTRALTO 


ADA WOOD, 3 West 87th St., New York City. 


—New York Herald-Tribune. 


Season 1927-1928 Now Booking 
Limited number of pupils. 














Voice Piano 


27827 Euclid Avenue 


Ghe Cllebeland Tratitute of Dusie 


NEW TERM OPENS FEBRUARY 6 


Strings 
Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music De 


Public School Music Supervisors’ Course leads to ; 
conferred by Western Reserve University. Faculty of nationally known artists. 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates. 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


Theory Orchestra 


ee or Teacher’s Certificate. 
achelor of Education Degree 


Cleveland, Ohio 














BLANCHE ANTHONY 





LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
RADIO—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Address Sec’y, 411 West End Ave., New York 
Tel. Endicott 2850 











HENRY LEVINE 


Studio: 138 W. 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANIST 
ACCOMPANIST 


COACH 
Phones: Circle 1034—Circle 3779 








ROMUALDO 


DE VERE 


SAPIO 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
Voice Development, owe 
108 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. Endicott 8066 
Summer Course, June to September 








ELEANOR WHITTLE 


SOPRANO 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 








SCHROEDER 


Teacher of many distinguished artists 


ART OF SINGING 


Cireulars and ‘‘Hew te Study” upon request 











1017 WASHINGTON STREET 


346 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
N. DE RUBERTIS, Conductor 
KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA AND CIVIC OPERA CO 


DIRECTOR OF KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











MME. RAKOWSKA’S DEBUT 


HERE was more than the usual amount 

of interest accruing to the performance 
of “La Juive” on Dec. 23, when the Friday 
night subscribers witnessed Halevy’s opera 
of race prejudice in Constance. The oc- 
casion was the American début of Elena 
Rakowska, wife of Tullio Serafin of the 
Metropolitan’s staff of Italian conductors, 
who, it is reported, has had enviable success 
in Wagnerian roéles in Europe and South 
America. With her first entrance as Rachel, 
Mme. Rakowska speedily proved herself a 
confident, authoritative stage personage with 
a genuine conception of what her character 
should be. She moved graphically through 
this fifteenth century drama, and was at all 
times in the picture. 

The first act did not reveal in Mme. 
Rakowska the impressive and mellow vo- 
calism she later displayed, possibly due to 
uneasiness at the outset. But in some of 
the succeeding scenes—and notably in the 
second act soliloquy, “Il va venir’—she 
invested the music of Eleazar’s adopted 
daughter with an expressive richness often 
denied it. ‘The emotional appeal of this 
sorrow laden Rachel was indubitable. Mme. 
Rakowska’s may be hailed as an auspicious 
entry into the Metropolitan’s annals. 

Mr. Martinelli’s Eleazar, a faithfully tra- 
ditional view of the role, was received with 
exceeding appreciation and the tenor was 
made to acknowledge the favor bestowed 
upon him. Mr. Rothier gave his admir- 
able and dignified accounting of Cardinal 
Brogni, though he has seen better singing 
nights. Editha Fleischer undertook the 
duties of Eudossia with entire success. 
Alfio Tedesco was Leopold. Messrs. Picco, 
Gustafson, Ananian and Wolfe completed 
the cast. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 


“NORMA MATINEE 
As a benefit matinee, “Norma” was given 
its fourth performance of the season on 
Wednesday, Dec. 21. The sponsors for this 
special presentation were the New York 
League of Women Voters. The cast, as 
on previous occasions, was made up of 
Rosa Ponselle, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Marion 
Telva, Minnie Egener, Ezio Pinza, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri. Tullio Serafin conducted 

a satisfyingly smooth performance. 


THE SECOND ‘MANON’ 

HE second performance of Puccini’s 

“Manon Lescaut” at the Metropolitan 
on December 21 with Mme. Alda and 
Messrs. Scotti and Gigli in the important 
roles brought forth much earnest but not 
over enthusiastic applause. All three princi- 


veeneeesgant aT) as 


pals were in good voice and others in the 
cast included Mme. Alcock and Messrs. 
Didur, Tedesco Bada, Picco, Reschiglian, 
Altglass and Ananian. 


Mme. Alda’s singing was a bit sedate but 
her long and intimate acquaintance with this 
music enabled her to sing with genuine 
beauty of tone and color throughout many 
important passages. The eloquent duet of 
the second act was brilliantly sung. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. 





THE FIRST “L’AFRICANA” 


EYERBEER’S resuscitated opera of 

Vasco de Gama and the slave girl, 
L’Africana, accorded Rosa Ponselle an ex- 
cellent opportunity on December 23 to reveal 
the fine growth of her artistic stature in 
the last two seasons. In this ancient work 
Miss Ponselle infused vivid color and fine 
dramatic instinct. The old arias glowed 
with warmth and with Gigli as a rather 
tame exployer the vocal contributions of the 
evening sounded much more vital and im- 
portant than they really were. 

Mr. De Luca was a haughty ‘Neluska’ in 
a tall while plume and costume which defied 
geographical definition, Queena Mario sang 
with fine delicacy and feeling the moving 
role of Ines. The cast included Messrs. 
Didur, Bada, Ananian and Rothier and Miss 
Henrietta Wakefield. Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted. 


T the concert of the Philadelphia 

Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 20, Joseph Szigeti was the violin 
soloist, playing the Brahms Concerto. 
The concluding work on the program 
was Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung.” 
The “Magnificat” of Heinrich Kamin- 
ski and the “Psalmus Hungaricus” of 
Kodaly received first performances in 
America at the concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Dec. 19 which 
also served to bring to light Mr. 
Schelling’s “Morocco.” Harriet Van 
Emden, soprano, was soloist for the 
former work and Richard Crooks 
delivered the tenor soli in the Kodaly 
psalm. The Choral Symphony So- 
ciety of New York assisted, under the 
baton of Hans Lange. Ignaz Fried- 
man was soloist in the B Flat Minor : 
Piano Concerto of Tchaikovsky at the 3 
Beethoven Symphony’s appearance of 3 
Dec. 21. Mortimer Wilson’s “My 
Country,” described as a “scenic fan- 
tasy” was introduced at the same 
event, which centered around the F 
Minor Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 


Lawrence School Gains Fraternity 


Pi Kappa Lambda Opens Chapter 


At University of Kansas. 


Dean Is President 


Lawrence, Kan., Dec. 28.—The national 
scholastic musical organization, Pi Kappa 
Lambda, which bases its membership on 
scholastic merit, has been formally installed 
at the University of Kansas in the School 
of Fine Arts, the installation services fol- 
lowing a banquet at Broadview Inn. 

Twenty-eight members were installed by 
F. B. Stiven, president general, director of 
music at the University of Illinois. Six 
charter members of the organization at the 
University of Kansas are: Dean Donald 
M. Swarthout, Professors Waldemar Geltch, 


Carl A. Preyer, William B. Downing. 
Charles Sanford Skilton, and Anna 
Sweeney. Other members of the Fine Arts 


faculty included in the new organization 
are Ella Bear, Mabel Barnhart, Frances 
Robinson, J. C. McCanless, Howard C. Tay- 
lor and Laurel Anderson. 

Students in the School of Fine Arts for 
the past six years, who represent the high- 
est one-fourth in scholastic attainment, 
were also granted keys. The following 
were elected. Elizabeth Coots (’22), Hardin 
College, Mexico, Mo.; Gola Coffelt (’23), 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Eva Lee Bennett, 
(24), Ottawa, Kan.; Ruth Gould, (’24), 
Dodge City, Kan.; Mrs. Vera Neeley Ross, 


('24), Cheyenne, Wyoming; Juliette C. 
Dowdy (’25), Eureka, Kan.; Frances M. 
Connor, (’25), Fayetteville, Arkansas; 


Helen Lindsay, (’26), Independence, Mis- 








souri; Arlo Hultz, ('26), New York City: 
Lyndall Nutter, ('27), Kingman, Kansas: 
Zula Coon, (’27), Caney, Kansas, and Helen 
Saunders, (’27), Kansas City, Kansas. 


Officers Elected 


_ The following officers of the association 
for the first year, are elected: D. M. Swart- 
hout, president; Carl A. Preyer, vice-presi- 
dent ; Waldemar Geltch, secretary-treasurer. 

The chapter at the University of Kansas 
will be known as the Kappa chapter. Tele- 
grams of congratulations have been received 
from all the other chapters of the organiza- 
tion, and also from Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill.; University of Nebraska 
School of Music, Lincoln; Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill.; College of the’ Pacific, 
Stockton, Cal.; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio; University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 

Faye Crowell, mezzo-soprano, one of the 
new teachers of the School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, appeared with suc- 
cess before a large audience in the auditor- 
ium of the administration building recently. 
Dean D. M. Swarthout was her accompan- 
ist. Numbers by Purcell, Bach, Strauss, 
Schubert, Carpenter, MacDowell and others, 
made up a program of unusual variety and 
artistic interest. 

FrepertcK A. Cooke. 
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Cincinnati Given Baltimore Hails 


Notable Concerts 


De Sabata Leads Symphony and 
Young People Hear 
Special List 


Cincinnati, Dec. 27.—The second young 
people’s concert of the season by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra was played on 
Cuesday afternoon, Dec. 13, in Emery Au- 
ditorium. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff conducted, 
and Helen Roberta interpreted the music. 
Robert Bernstein, popular boy violinist, re- 
ceived an ovation from his young friends. 
While these educational programs are pre- 
sented primarily for children, grown-ups are 
welcome, and the large auditorium is always 
filled to capacity. 

Lea Luboshutz, violinist, who made a 
deep impression when she appeared here last 
November at the regular pair of symphony 
concerts, was re-engaged for the concerts 
given on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Dec. 16 and 17, with Victor de 
Sabata, conducting. She played the Brahms 
Concerto. 


Observe Christmas 


The Christmas season was appropriately 
ushered in on Sunday afternoon at both the 
College of Music and the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, with programs of Christmas 
carols and cantatas. 

At the College Auditorium, J. H. Maun- 
der’s “Bethlehem” was splendidly sung by 
the College Choral Club, numbering more 
than 100 voices under the direction of Sarah 
Yancey Cline. 

At the Conservatory, carols were given 
under the direction of Thomas James Kelly. 


The student body, the faculty and a few in- | 


timate friends were invited to participate in 
what was fittingly not only a tribute to the 
season’s significance but devotional service 
in memory of Clara Baur, who was the 
foundress of the Conservatory. 

Mrs. Adolf Hahn was the speaker of the 
day at a meeting of the Monday Lecture 
Club, held in the rooms of the Catholic 
Woman’s Club. , Mrs. Hahn, who is associ- 
ate director of the College of Music, took 
for her subject, “Music,” discussing the 
topic in a general way and from local angles. 
She was assisted by Audrey Gillespie, so- 
prano, who sang several old and new Eng- 
lish songs, and by John Quincy Bass, pian- 
ist, who played, among other things, Go- 
dowsky’s arrangement of the Naila Waltz. 

Grace D. GoLpENBURG. 





Sarah Fischer, 
Who Recently Gave a Recital in 
New York and Is Now Singing in 
Opera at Algiers, Previous to Ful- 
filling a Paris Engagement Under 
the Direction of Bruno Walther 


Canadian Soprano, 


Denver’s Choral Concert 


DeNnveER, Dec. 27—The first concert of 
the combined choruses of the Treble Clef 
and Bass Clef clubs took place in the Au- 
ditorium Dec. 8, under the direction of 
Florence Lamont Hinman. The program 
was an exceptionally good one, well suited 
to the ensemble, which totalled over 300. 

The singing of the Coronation Scene from 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris” and César Franck’s 
setting of Psalm 150 were deserving of spe- 
cial praise. The Quarles Trio played two 





movements from the Arensky Trio in D 
Minor. 
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Renowned Guests 


Symphonic Program Brings Poem 
by Schenck. Soloists Have 
Much Success 


Battimore, Dec. 27.-The second concert 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Gus- 
tav Strube, conductor, was given on Dec. 
11 in the Lyric with Max Rosen, violinist, 
as the assisting artist, 

The program began with Bach’s Suite 
in D Minor, which was played with dignity 
of expression. The Eighth Symphony of 
Beethoven had a classical reading, and the 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz” served to add 
romantic appeal to the concert. Elliot 
Schenck’s Symphonic Poem “In a Withered 
Garden”, played from manuscript, received 
its first local hearing. The score gained 
honorable mention some seasons ago in the 
competition held by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival Association. 

Mr. Rosen chose the Paganini D Major 
Concerto, which dazzled his hearers because 
of its technical display. 

In continuation of the plan to extend the 
value of the children’s programs given by 
the Baltimore Symphony, Frederick R. 
Huber, municipal director of music, ar- 
ranged for the organization to present a 
special Christmas program before the 
Negro children of Duglass High School on 
Saturday morning, Dec. 17. The audience 
followed a descriptive program with atten- 
tion, and there was special delight over the 
playing of a youthful pianist, David Stimer. 

Cherkassky’s Growth 

Shura Cherkassky disclosed his phenom- 
enal growth in a piano program played on 
Dec. 12. Young Cherkassky staked his claim 
for honor in Baltimore several seasons ago 
when, as a little boy, he startled his audi- 
ence with prodigious gifts. Development 
has increased his artistic ability. 

Oscar Shumsky, a violin prodigy, appeared 


with the Baltimore Music Club, Dec. 15, 
assisting in a program given in Cooper 
Hall, Goucher College. This little boy 


plays with fine technical control and con- 
siderable taste for one so young. Elsa 
Baklor, soprano, sang Spanish songs in cos- 
— Her interpretations were excellent. 

Catherine Simmerman, pianist, played pieces 
by De Falla, Granados and Debussy with 
commanding technic. Beatrice Swartz and 
George Bolek were the accompanists. 

Peabody Recital 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, with Ignace 
Strasfogel at the piano, gave the eighth 
Peabody recital on Friday afternoon Dec. 
16. The audience gave serious attention to 
Mr. Szigeti, whose readings had individ- 
uality of expression. A Sonata of Tartini, 
an unaccompanied Bach Sonata, and the 
Sonata of Debussy were made more than 
chronologically interesting, and showed a 
sensitive grasp of beautiful music. 

The Yale Glee Club, Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, conductor, gave an interesting con- 
cert on Saturday evening, Dec. 17, at the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium. The pro- 
gram began with a group of medieval 
Christmas music in which the outstanding 
number was the Vittoria Ave Maria. The 
next section of the program was of par- 
ticular interest in the representation given 
to American composers: Deems Taylor, 
Seth Bingham, Howard Brockway, and 
Marshall Bartholomew, whose arrangements 
of folk-songs are distinctive contributions 
to the literature. Pleasing tenor solos by 
Lancelot P. Ross, and numbers by a quar- 
tet and double quartet added contrast to the 
program, 

A studio recital was given by pupils of 
Lee Jones, Monday evening, Dec. 12. The 
singers participating were: Elizabeth Fox, 
Irma R. Ebardt and Dorothy Lang, so- 
pranos; Eugenia Earp Arnold, contralto; 
A. Roy Williams, Earl Robinson and John 
Fairall, tenors; William Apsley and Ed- 
ward Parks, baritones, and H. A. McGeoch, 
bass. 

FrANz C. BorNSCHEIN. 
School Program in Missouri 

NortH Kansas City, Mo., Dec 27.— 
The music department of the North Kan- 
sas City High School, directed by Fay 
Wright, furnished the program at the an- 
nual Commercial Club celebration in Com- 


girls’ vocal sextet appeared, in addition to 
munity Hall, Dec. 6. The orchestra and a 
soloists. 
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Embarks on Ship 
in Musetta Garb 


Prima Donna Dashes From Theater 
in Philadelphia to Sail 
for Europe 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28.—Pauline Lawn, 
make up and all, hustled into a taxi at the 
Metropolitan Opera House where she had 
been appearing as Musetta in “La Bohéme,” 
on a Thursday evening, speeded to North 
Philadelphia station made the eleven o'clock 
train and arrived in New York the same 
minute the liner Paris was booked to sail 
for France. The steamer was held for her 
and Miss Lawn happed aboard en route to 
resume her contracted engagements in Italy. 
She had been brought to America to sing 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany in two performances, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “La Bohéme.” Director of the 
Civic organizaiton defrayed the expenses for 
this hurried visit. 

Miss Lawn’s Musetia was only one of the 
excellent features of a spirited and engag- 
ingly fresh performance of Puccini’s opera 
by the Civic forces. Norberto Ardelli was 
an admirable Rodolfo, Nelson Eddy a con- 
vincing Marcello, and Irene Williams a 
touching Mimi, pictorially, dramatically and 
vocally. Alexander Smallens conducted in 
his familiar inspiring style. 

The week constituted operatically a Puc- 
cini festival in this city. On Tuesday night, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s troupe came to the 
Academy of Music with an interesting, but 
only fairly well sung revival of “Manon 
Lescaut.” Gigli was in fine voice as Des 
Grieux, but Mme. Alda was not at her best 
as Manon. Scotti was a skillful Lescaut, 
and Ludikar a rather indifferent Geronte. 
Mr. Serafin deftly brought out the very con- 
siderable beauties of the score. 

On Thursday, while “Bohéme” was in 
full swing at the Metropolitan, the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company was giving 
“Tosca” at the Academy of Music. Martha 
Attwood, lent by Mr. Gatti, made her first 
appearance here in the name part. She 
was visually effective, in touch with the 
dramatic requirements and sang with taste 
and intelligence, if with no striking ampli- 
tude of tone. There yas a good Mario in 
Ivan Dneproff, the young Russian tenor; 
and a forceful, though sotnmewhat unsubtle 
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GOLD COAST 
LIMITED 


The Hart House String Quartet of Toronto, off from Chicago for a Tour 


of the Pacific Coast. 


This Organization, Whose Members are Harry Adaskin, 


Milton Blackstone, Geza de Kresz and Boris Hambourg, Schedules Its Return 
East by Way of New Orleans 





Another New Haven Artist 
Accepts Cleveland Post 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 27.—Albert 
Iver Coleman, organist of this city and 
a graduate of the Yale School of Music, 
has accepted the post of organist and 
choirmaster in the Church of the Cov- 
enant, Cleveland. Mr. Coleman will be 
one of several former New Haveners 


contributing to the musical profession 
of Cleveland. The others are Nicolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra; Quincy Porter, of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, and Nathan 
Fryer, pianist and teacher. While at 
the Yale School of Music both Mr. 





Atwater Kent Radio Winners 
Booked by Hammerstein 


RTHUR HAMMERSTEIN #has 

signed contracts with Agnes Davis 
of Denver, and Wilbur W. Evans of 
Philadelphia, winners of the Atwater 
Kent national radio audition. Miss 
Davis, by her contract with Mr. Ham- 
merstein, becomes understudy to Louise 
Hunter in “Golden Dawn,” and Mr. 
Evans is engaged as general male under- 
study. These contracts may be exer- 
cised at once, in the event that the 
young vocalists study in New York. 
Mr. Hammerstein and Miss Davis have 
also discussed the possibility of her 
singing the prima donna role in the 


Graveure Pleases 
in Canadian Hall 


Winnipeg Audience Responds to 
Singer’s Art. More Notable 
Events 


Wiwnipec, Dec. 27—Louise Graveure, 
baritone, with Bryceson Treharne at the 
piano, gave the third program in the Cele- 
brity Concert Series, in Central Church. 
The capacity audience was delighted with 


the program and recalled Mr. Graveure 
again and again, Outstanding numbers 
were Massenet’s “Elégie,” the Cavatina 


” 66 


from “Faust,” “Evening Star” from “Tann- 


hauser,” and “Vision” by Massenet. The 
remainder of the program included -ongs 
by Dvorak, Treharne, Saint-Saéns, Bem- 


berg, Coombs, and Airlie Dix. 

Mr. Treharne played the Rhapsody in B 
minor by Brahms, Pastorale by Scarlatti 
and “Spoon River” by Grainger. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Fred M. 
Gee. 


Sonatas Featured 


Germaine Malapart, pianist, and Jean 
Belland, ’cellist, were guest artists of the 
Women’s Musical Club at a joint recital 
given in the Fort Garry Hotel on Dec. 5 
The large audience enjoyed the program, 
which included two sonatas for piano and 
violin, one by Gerbetta, the second by Ber- 
nard. As a solo, Mlle. Malapart played the 
Chopin C Sharp Minor Scherzo. Mr. 
Belland’s solos included compositions by 
Lalo, Delune, and Dunkler. 

The United Scottish Choir, under the di- 
rection of Peter Logan, gave a concert in 
Young Church on Dec. 6. 

Cyril Rice lectured on Christmas carols 
before the Junior Musical Club on Dec. 15. 
in the concert hall of the Fort Garry Hotel. 
The National Boys Choir of Canada, of 
which Mr. Rice is the conductor, illustrated 
the lecture. 

A special Christmas program was given 
under the auspices of the Women’s Musical 
Club in Holy Trinity Church recently. The 
program featured Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio, sung by the Women’s Musical Club 
Choir under the leadership of Burton L. 
Kurth, assisted by Douglas Clarke, organist 
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Carl Haydn OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 West Séth Street, New York City 
"Phone: Columbus 1212 
Tuesday-Friday—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 West 68th Street, New York 


Circle 1350 








Arthur J. 
Vincent V. 


Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
First assistant Dr. George L. Dwyer— 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








Alexander Kisselburgh BARITONE 
CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 
Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, New York City 
Telephones: Bayside 5370; Circle 5231 


Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 





R TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe OF SINGING 


COACHING 
Chickering Studios—29 West 57th Street—Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 





* TEACHER 

Isidore Luckstone oF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street New York 
Telephone: Circle 3560 





Mrs. John Dennis Mehan VOICE 
COACH REPERTOIRE 

Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 

All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 








Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well-known artists. 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 





Mme. Katherine Morreale soprano 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
178 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Anthony Pesci TENOR 


CONCERTS — RECITALS — TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


TUD 758 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 
s 108 { 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn 





Meyer Posner CTOR 
Teacher of HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 


Address: 1976 Lexington A New York 
Telephone: Harlem 





Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0041 





i CONCERT 
Francis Rogers BARITONE 


AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd Street, New York 





Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 1468 





Michael Sciapiro 
INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 


Frederick Schlieder “™*. M.. F. A. G. 0. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Expression. 
Author of “Lyric Composition Through 


Improvisation” 
146 Central Park, West New York, N. Y 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
COMPOSER 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 





: PIANIST 
Charles Gilbert Spross PIANIST. 
ACCOM PANIST COACH 
Ca ie Phone: Circle 8964 


Studio 504 
4 1. Available for Concerts in 
New York and Vicinity 





Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 





Claude Warford TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West 4th Street, New York 
Telephone; Pennsylvania 4897 
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SACERDOTE 


Voice Cu'ture—Opera—Repertoire | 


E 
Oo 
0 
D 
S 695 Kimball Building, Chicago 








a 


LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Mgt. ERNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 


Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
——___ 














FRANCESCO DADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing—Rudimentary Training for 
Beginners—Coaching for Opera and Recitals 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 31, 1927 





720 Fime Arts Bidg., Chicago, ttl. Harrison 5755 











ALEXIUS BAAS 


BARITONE 


Specialty, German Lieder 
sISON” WISCONSIN 











HARRIET CASE 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
1628 KIMBALL BUILDING, * CHICAGO 


;, PODOLSKY 


PIANIST 























4 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
| et REUTER 


| Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


-HEMPEL 


Address: 
Secretary of FRIEDA HEMPEL 
271 Central Park West, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 





























CHARLES W. EDDY 


1425 Broadway New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 


Pianist Accompanist 





” ‘The Jone haewn ‘Residence | 
(Formerly The Acorn Club) 

Now at 331 West 10ist Street, New York City 

Directors: Mary F. Fraser—M. Ethel Sliter 

A Delightful Residence for Young Women Students of 


MUSIC—ART—BUSINESS 











Write for Booklet Seventh Year 








FREDERICK 


GUNSTER 


TENOR 


RICHARD COPLEY 


Management: : 
New York City 


) East 43rd St 








Ina Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 





= ———— 








The Incomparable Butterfly” 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Japanese Soprano 
Opera Concert 
Mgt. TAMAKI MIURA 
Hotel Ansonia, New York, N. Y. 











ABBIE MITCHELL 


SOPRANO 


R. L. Stokes says: Her diction and enunciation in the 
group of German songs heard was nigh beyond cavil. 


Recital Management, Leslie Tompkins 
272 West 115th Street, N. Y. C. 

















PARIS 


Modern Institute of Violin 


(American Branch) 





Presidents: 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER 
: PABLO CASALS 
DIRECTOR: Master Classes: 
| LUCIEN CAPET 8S. JOACHIM—CHAIGNEAU 


EITEL HOTEL, 900 Cass Street, CHICAGO 













PROGRAM modeled on the expressed 
desires of thousands of radio listeners 
will be presented in the Atwater Kent Hour, 


when Mary Lewis, 
assisted by a male 


Sunday night, Jan. 1, 
Metropolitan soprano, 
chorus of sixteen and the Atwater Kent Or- 
chestra, directed by Nahan Franko, will be 
featured. This program, which will come 
over the air at 9:15 p. m., E. S. T., through 
WEAF and twenty-three associated stations, 
will be as follows: 


Pilgrim’s Chorus, from ‘“‘Tannhauser” ....Wagner 
Glee Club and Orchestra 
*Alleluja,”” from the Motet, “Exsultate’’...Mozart 
“The Nightingales of Lincoln’s Inn ........ Oliver 
“La Danze’ (Tarantella Napoletana) ...... Rossini 
Miss Lewis 
oe OR eee Bullard 


oe) ee lm Bl 2 ee rrr eee Sullivan 
Glee Club 


CPE .0qcGhbeeenWanskieccdeessusseescuen Rybner 


“The House That Jack Built” ........... Homer 

“Symphony in Yellow” iveekestons cue Griffes 

“Les Filles de Cadix” as .. Delibes 
Miss Lewis 

Orchestral Selection 

Meditation, from “Thata” ....ccccsecscess Massenet 


Miss Lewis 
“Home Of [nia scccccetvnecseuss Ritasky- Korsakoff 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” ........ Bland 
Miss Lewis and Glee Club 





The Week on the Air 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist, in initial Am- 
pico Hour, Sunday, Jan. 1, at 7:15 p. m., 
E. S. T. (6:15 p. m., C. S. T.) over WJZ 
WBZ WBZA WBAL WHAM WLW 
KYW KWK WRHM WTMJ. Mr. 
Lhevinne will play Liszt’s “Liebestraum” 
and “La Campanella” by Paganini-Liszt. 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor; and Ezio Pinza, bass, from 
the Metropolitan, with the Metropolitan 
Chorus under the direction of Guilio Setti 
in Victor Hour, Sunday Jan. 1., at 9:15 
om BE. SF. 6:15 pm, c. 3S. TT over 
WJZ and Blue Network. 

Judson Symphonic Hour, Howard 
,arlow, conductor, Ruth Ray, violin solo- 
ist, Sunday, Jan. 1, at 3 p. m., E. S. T., 
over WOR WNAC WE AN WFBL 
WMAK WCAU WJAS WADC WAIU 
WKRC WGHP WQ] KMOX WCAO 
KOIL WOWO. Violin solo, Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saens. 
Orchestral numbers include the Overture 
to “Der Freischuetz” by Weber and the 
Symphony in C Major by Mozart. There 
will also be a baritone solo and a mixed 
quartet. 

New Year’s Concert by four members 
of NBC Grand Opera Ensemble, directed 
by Cesare Sodero, in quartet, duet and 
solo numbers, Monday, Jan. 2, at 2 p. m., 
E. S. T. Singers are Genia Zielinska, 
soprano; Devora Nadworney, contralto; 


Giuseppe di Benedetto, tenor; and Ivan 
Ivantzoff, baritone. 
Hans Barth, pianist, in “Half Hours 


Composers,” playing a Bee- 
Monday, Jan. 2 at 8&8 


with Great 
thoven program, 





THE TURN OF THE DIAL 


(0001000000000 


a, om 2. CF om. EE: 
Red Network. 

Seiberling Singers, directed by Marshall 
Bartholomew, in program including three 
sea songs by Sir Charles Villiers Standford, 
Tuesday, Jan. 3, at 8 p.m., E.S.T. (7 p.m., 
C. S. T.) over WEAF WFI WTIC WJAR 
WTAG WCSH WEEI WRC WGY WGR 
WCAE WTAM WWJ WSAI WEBH 
KSD WRHM WOC WHO WOW WDAF 
KVOO WFAA WHAS WSM WMC 
WSB. 

Francesca Cuce, lyric soprano, in arias 
and songs during Edison Hour, with Edi- 


T.) over 


son Ensemble directed by Josef Bonime 
and violin duets, Tuesday, Jan. 3 at 8 
Miyano Fs OF p. m. C. 3S. T.) over 
WRNY (309.1 m, 970 k.) 


Felix Salmond, 'cellist, Barbara Maurel, 
mezzo-soprano, and Columbia Symphony, 
Robert Hood Bowers, conductor, in 
celebrity concert of Columbia Phonograph 
Hour, Wednesday, Jan. 4, at 10 p. m., 
E. S. T. (9 p. m. C. S. T.) over WOR 
WEAN WNAC WFBL WMAK WCAU 
WJAS WADC WAIU WKRC WGHP 
WMAQ KMOX WCAO WOWO. 

Lewis James, tenor, in Maxwell Hour, 
with conecrt orchestra, directed by 
Nathaniel Shilkret, Thursday, Jan. 5 at 9 
am Ba Tt. Cp. mm, C..S. T.) over 
WIZ WBZ WBZA WBAL WHAM 
KDKA WLW WJR KYW WRHM KSD 
WOC WHO WDAF KVOO WHAS 
WSM WMC WSB WBT WJAX WTM] 
WRVA KPRC WBAP. 

“Il Trovatore,” in Balkite 
Chicago Civic Opera Stars, Thursday, Jan. 
Sat Whom, 2S. FT: On ei Se BD 
with cast including Claudia Muzio, Cyrena 


Hour, with 


Van Gordon, Charles Marshall, Richard 
Sonelli and Carolina Lazzari. Henry 
Weber will direct. Over WIZ WBZ 


WBZA WBAL WHAM KDKA WLW 
WIR KSD WCCO WOC WOW WHO 
WDAF KYW WGN WMAQ WENR 
WEBH. 

Richard Buhlig, pianist, in Ampico 
Hour, Thursday, Jan. 5 at 8:30 p. m.,, E. 


S. T. (7:0 p. m, C. S. T.) over WIZ 
WBZ WBZA WBAL WLW KYW 
WHAM KDKA WJR KWK WTMJ 
WRHM. 

Walter Damrosch, conducting New 


York Symphony in RCA Hour, Saturday, 
Jan. 7, at 8 p. m., E. S. T. (7 p. m, C. 
S. T.) over WJZ "WBAL WH: aM WRC 
KDKA WLW WJR KYW WCCO KSD 
WOC WHO WOW WDAF WHAS 
WSM WMC WSB WEEI WTIC WJAR 
WTAG WCSH. Program includes the 
Overture from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream;” the “Young Prince 
and Princess from Scheherezade” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; Variations on “Austrian 
National Hymn” by Haydn; and the 
finale of the Symphony in B Flat by 
Glazounov. ; 


eo 


‘Red of Steinert Piano Hioxiee Bites 


President of Company Passes Away Suddenly At 


Home In 


Providence, R. I. 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 28—Albert M. 
Steinert, president of M. Steinert & Sons 
Piano Company, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, died suddenly at his home, 366 Olney 


street on Dec. 15. 
Mr. Steinert was born Feb. 5, 1868, in 
New Haven, Conn., the son of Morris 


who established the piano business 
bearing his name. He had lived in Provi- 
dence for more than thirty-five years. At 
one time he was prominent in Democratic 
party ranks, being a candidate for state 
treasurer in 1912 on the Democratic ticket. 

He is survived by his widow, Marie A. 
Phillips Steinert; and by three brothers, 
Alexander of Boston, Rudolph and Fred of 
New Haven, and several sisters. 

Mr. Steinert was a member of the 
Providence Lodge of Elks. He had been in 
active command of the Steinert affairs, and 
his interest in music was such that through 
his individual efforts New England citizens 


ET CO 


Steinert, 


UOOLOUEERT ennenenea ne eeuaatna ee 


Madame Frankfort 

Wrinnipeec, Dec. 27.—Madame Frankfort, 
soprano, one of Winnipeg’s most talented 
musicians, died on Dec. 13. Madame Frank- 
fort was a scholarship graduate of the 
Petrograd Conservatory of Music, and a 
member of grand opera companies heard in 
Moscow and Petrograd. She came to Win- 
nipeg with her husband, Paul Bliznansky, 
about two years ago. M. M. 


hear the 
Very 
from 


were enabled to 
in the country. 
deficits arising 
his own pocket. 


greatest artists 
often he paid the 
such bookings out of 


W. J. 


PARKER. 


Kate Crandall Raclin 


Cuicaco, Dec. 27.—Kate Crandall Raclin, 
impresario, has passed away as the result 
of injuries suffered when she was struck by 
a motor-bus. Miss Raclin had managed the 
Chicago appearances of) many prominent 
artists, and was particularly prominent in 
the organization and presentation of charit 
able events. She was also a practising 
lawyer. 


Dr. W. C. Williams 


Curcaco, Dec. 27.—Dr. William Carver 
Williams, | president “and director of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music and Drama 
tic Art, died recently at the age of sixty. 
He was a graduate of the Western Re- 
serve University Medical School, and was 
noted here for his ability as a teacher of 
singing. He was. trustee of the Starrett 
School for Girls, a member of the Society 
of American Musicians, the National and 
Illinois Music ‘Teachers’ Associations and 
the Cliff Dwellers Club. Surviving are his 
widow and three children. 
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TREVISAN 


BASSO CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
Vocal Studios 
418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 
Phone 4109 Wabash 


Cm IO me 








ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs for Junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dodge, towa 











ALBERT STOESSEL 


CONDUCTOR 


New York University, New York 











ALBERTO BIMBONI 
Musical Director of 
THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VOCAL STUDIO 
2025 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Endicott 6074 
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ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION WITH VISUOLA 
Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 6322 











SEIDLOVA 


Pianiste’ 
Management + + Emilie L.Sarter 


* Steinway Hall + 
413 West 57th Street + New York 


Piano 











Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berdimen Studies) 
Available for professional assistance 

through Middle West 

Address: 207 Rayen-Wood Bldg., 

Youngstown, Ohio 














VSES 


Wur ilzer 
HARP 
EXCLUSIVELY 


SALY 


«Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City NUY. 





WAGER 


SWAYNE 


Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prudhomme (Qual 
@Orsay) Paris vii, France. 








¢ BLACKMORE 


PIANIST 


EXPONENT OF MATTHAY 
1645% No. Wells St.. Chicago 








HAAKE cat Mute 


Piano and Public School 
Class Piano Normal 
Based on Oxford Piano Course 


American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall Chicago 











MINTZ 


A Teacher of Singing 


Active Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 


Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


Mme. PILAR-MORIN 


SINGING—DRAMA—OPERA 


mise-en-scene in 
English and French 
f the Theatre 
320 Contral Park: West, _N. ¥. ¢ 
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The Lady of the Carillon. Nora Johnston, Eng- From High School to Grand Opera. Kathryn 
land’s Only Carilloneuse, Preparing for a Trip to , Witwer, Who Recently Made Her Debut with 
the United States ' the Chicago Opera Company 


Bela Bartok, Hungarian Composer, Upon His Arrival 
Here for a Concert Tour of Ten Weeks 


befu 
woT 





The “Paul Whiteman” of Argentina. Jose Bohr, , : : The  Grundtvigkirchen, Copenhagen’s New 
Composer and Actor, Who Is Here to Make Record- Lucille Chalfant, Soprano, Made a_ Recent Tour Church, Which Has Just Been Dedicated. It Is 


ings of His Own Compositions of the Middlewest by Airplane, the Highways Being Built in the Shape of an Organ 
too Rough for Comfort 


Aboard the Columbus. Elizabeth Rethberg, So- Young Members of a L. C. G. School Heartily Practising Ottivio Scottio, Impressario, Arrives to 
prano, Arrives to Resume Her Activities at the the Old Art of Carol Singing Create the World’s Largest Opera Combine 
Metropolitan Under the Patronage of Mussolini 





